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— Motes of Recent Erposition. 


THE late Professor Stalker used to repeat to young 
ministers a remark made to him by an English 
lady of his acquaintance: ‘ We have an excellent 
clergyman. But he never tells us where to begin.’ 
In his recent book, What Men are Asking, Dr. 
CorFin relates a similar reminiscence. A middle- 
aged professional man put the question: ‘ Where 
can we start in our religious thinking to-day, when 
the bottom has dropped out of all that we used 
to consider solid? There were certain things we 
took fer granted, and proceeded to build on them ; 
but all our assumptions are gone, and there is no 
foundation left on which to begin.’ It is this 
question Dr. Corrin proceeds to answer, and he 
entitles his first chapter: ‘ Where can we start ?’ 


To begin with, he underlines the statement im- 
plied in his friend’s question. A generation ago 
unbelief was rare. In the rural district in which 
Dr. Corrin began his ministry thirty-six years 
ago the local blacksmith, a follower of Ingersoll, 
was spoken of, almost with dread, as an infidel. 
And Edmund Gosse tells one amusing incident of 
finding himself in a crowded London bus with 
Rossetti, when the latter, feeling himself uncom- 
fortably packed in, loudly announced that he was 
an atheist ; whereupon a number of the passengers 
left the bus. To-day, Dr. Corrin caustically re- 
marks, one could hardly procure a seat in a New 
York subway in a similar fashion ! 


} 


To-day things are very different. 
Vor. XLV.—No. 8.—May 1934. 


Religious 


belief is aggressively attacked as a hindrance to 
man’s growth to reliant maturity. Or it is re- 
garded as an escape from reality. Or, again, it is 
scoffed at as a survival of childish credulity that 
will disappear with advancing knowledge. And, 
along with this loss of faith in God, has gone a loss 
of faith in man. Man is no longer the image of 
God, but ‘a parasite infesting the epidermis of a 
midge among the planets.’ And inevitably the 
decay of belief in a future life has followed. Dr. 
George Gordon, a famous Boston minister, in one 
of Dr. Corrin’s last talks with him, contrasted the 
difference between his people in the old South 
Church at the outset and at the close of his forty 
years’ ministry. At the end of the nineteenth 
century, in dying they had an anticipation of a 
glorious life into which they were to enter, while 
two decades later, still nominally believing in 
immortality, they had no definite hope in prospect. 


Finally, there is this generation’s changed 
attitude to Christ. A recent book on contemporary 
Britain by Professor Dibelius declares that ‘ for 
the first time in history, it would seem as though 
England had broken with Christianity.’ In 
America a well-known Yale lecturer used almost 
identical words. ‘For perhaps the first time in 
history,’ he said, ‘we are confronted with the 
prospect of a complete secularisation of the opinion, 
the practices, and the emotions of mankind.’ It 
is not merely the divinity of Christ that is ques- 
tioned, but His ethics. His teaching is widely 
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regarded as futile sentimentality, as irrelevant to 
present conditions, or as a kind of obsolete pillar 
to the present out-worn social order. What Chris- 
tianity confronts everywhere to-day is the secular 
mind. And this is as rampant in our colleges and 
universities as elsewhere. 


Having thus acknowledged and emphasized the 
facts on which his business friend’s question was 
based, Dr. Corrin proceeds to answer it. Where 
can we start? There are numberless roads to God, 
he says, or roads by which God may reach us. 
But he suggests that we start where we are. That 
is to say, start with something we all admit. For 
himself he would choose two commonplaces, in- 
disputably true, which, if we examine their obvious 
implications, take us to the bottommost facts of 
life, and afford us the sense of touching its solid 
foundation. The first of these is the general agree- 
ment among decent folk that, when one does any- 
thing well, he ought not to credit it wholly to 
himself ; and that, when one does anything badly, 
he should not altogether excuse himself. 


We instinctively dislike both the man who 
ascribes his achievements to his own prowess and 
the man who shifts the blame for his failures to 
other shoulders or saddles them on circymstances. 
We assume that a man’s accomplishments are not 
entirely his own, and that his misdoings should be 
acknowledged as mainly his own. We praise the 
successful man, but we think it becoming in him to 
deprecate our praise as not his due. We censure the 
ill-doer, and we think less of him if he attempts to 
evade his full share of the condemnation. It is 
both good manners and good morals to receive 
successes thankfully and in blunders and failures 
to hold ourselves guilty. This is the commonplace 
of Gratitude and Penitence. 


Now a feeling so widely and deeply embedded in 
human beings must be a response which man has 
found himself compelled to make to the total effect 
of existence upon him. And this is the religious 
response to life. Without these qualities of grati- 
tude for a goodness beyond their desert and of 
contrition for their own faultiness men and women 
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are not agreeable members of human society. 
Katherine Mansfield, the novelist, writing home 
from her Swiss residence about the benefit she was 
receiving from the air and sunshine, said, ‘ If only 
one could make some small grasshoppery sound of 
praise to someone—thanks to someone. But who?” 
And,later, ‘God is now gone for all of us. Yet 
we must believe; and not only that—we must 
carry our weakness, and our sin, and our devilish- 
ness to somebody.’ 


Here is a religious response to life without 
religious faith. And the question suggests itself: 
Is this response, persisting singularly in some who 
have parted with religious faith, and producing 
in both believer and unbeliever unquestionably 
valuable results in character, without foundation ? 
What an anomaly that would make it in a world 
where all organisms adapt themselves to environing 
fact ! Or are these folk, so gracious in their humility 
and thankfulness, the products of a gracious Being, 
with whom, whether they can name him or not, 
their sensitive souls are in correspondence ? Is the 
intuition which renders them likeable men and 
women an hallucination? Or is it an adjustment 
which man at his sanest makes to reality ? 


The second commonplace which may serye to 
steady us, and to start us on a similar line of 
spiritual discovery, is that amid our present con- 
fusion a vast amount of goodness still remains 
indisputably good. The staple virtues are as 
valuable as ever. It is still good to be honest and 
not a scamp, to be chaste and not lecherous, to 
face life with courage and not run away, to be 
generous in thought and act, to be public-spirited 
and concerned for others. When men speak of the 
foundations as being destroyed, bid them look 
outside themselves. There are things they know 
to be good; they cannot fool themselves into 
calling them bad. They may not be able to explain 
why they are good. But we all agree in our 
estimate of their value. 


And what we should observe in this matter is 
that this good is imperative. This is something 
we ought to do. It is something ‘given,’ to use 
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yon Hiigel’s word. Every one knows the story of 
Captain Oates, who walked out of camp into the 
blizzard in order to leave his companions a chance 
of survival. Why do we admire this? That 
question cuts deep into the foundations of life. Is 
it not that, when a man resolutely obeys his con- 
science, he knows himself not an automaton but a 
soul? He can highly resolve. He stands over 
against the physical universe with its power to 
slay him, over against his fellow-mortals exerting 
social pressure upon him, over against the imped- 
ing elements within himself. There is somewhat 
higher that commands his allegiance. This which 
constrains, taking a Captain Oates to his death to 
save his comrades—call it Duty, call it Love—is 
compelling. It is an ultimate from which there is 
no appeal. ‘I can do no other.’ 


And then, almost inevitably, a man adds: ‘so 


help me God.’ For why should duty be supreme 
with him? Why does not a Captain Oates, 
flinging himself away in the Antarctic blizzard, 
seem to us a fool? It is because duty, truth, love 
exist outside us, and belong to the fabric of the 
universe. They are in the nature of things. That 
is to say, they are in God. The good which grips 
a righteous man must be part of a vaster Good, 
above himself. It is related to something central 
in the universe itself. Honesty, justice, courage, 
truth lay compelling hands on consciences genera- 
tion after generation, and they do so, and can only 
do so, because in them and behind them is a 
supremely good will. And so, starting with obvious 
commonplaces, we dig down to basic reality, to 
the very foundation of existence. And religion 
interprets this as the living God. 


In these days of change, when long-established 
institutions, customs, practices are everywhere 
being called in question, it is inevitable that the 
Church’s missionary policy, too, should be subjected 
to a critical review. 


Within the Church itself, and in quarters quite 
friendly to missions there is much uncertainty as 
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to the value of the work done and the true line of 
policy to be followed. The policy advocated in 
influential Christian quarters that it is not our 
business to induce members of the higher non- 
Christian faiths to change their religious affiliation 
seems to many to cut the nerve of missionary zeal 
and to silence the note of urgency in the gospel 
call. The Church to-day needs to study afresh its 
divine commission and to define with more clear- 
ness its missionary policy. 


A notable contribution to this important subject 
has been made by Mr. Alexander McLetsu, in Jesus 
Christ and World Evangelization (Lutterworth Press ; 
2s. net). The writer, who has had a wide missionary 
experience, bases his conclusions on a careful and 
penetrating study of the teaching of Jesus and His 
expectation of the coming of the Kingdom of God. 


He finds a most significant connexion between 
the evangelization of the nations and the coming of 
the end. ‘This Gospel of the Kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world for a witness to all nations, 
and then shall the end come.’ ‘ The interdepend- 
ence of these ideas is of crucial importance, and the 
reference to “the end” is not accidental. When- 
ever, in the Gospels, mention is made of world 
evangelization, directly or indirectly, this reference 
to “the end,’ and the events associated with it, 
is to be found. The confusion which exists in 
Christian teaching regarding the “last things ’’ is 
common knowledge, and, this being so, the con- 
clusion is unavoidable that there must be some 
misunderstanding as to the nature of the task of 
world evangelization so consistently associated 
with this part of Christ’s teaching. The most 
casual reading of the first three Gospels shows that 
these two questions cannot be separated.’ 


The main elements of the problem are that 
Jesus, while declaring His ignorance of the day 
and hour, expressly said that ‘ this generation shall 
not pass away till all these things be accom- 
plished,’ and accordingly warned His disciples to 
be constantly on the watch. In His contemplation 
of the future He does not look beyond His own 
generation. Various solutions of the paradox 
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have been offered, but the solution widely accepted 
in our time, that Jesus was simply mistaken in His 
view of the future, is to be rejected as too utterly 
prosaic and inadequate. 


Christ, to say the least, stood in the line of the 
Old Testament prophets, and His outlook resembles 
theirs. Now prophecy is conditional. It is never 
the bald statement of a fixed and unalterable 
future, but is dependent on the fulfilment or non- 
fulfilment of an attendant condition expressed or 
implied. Disobedience may frustrate a promise ; 
repentance may cancel a judgment. ‘The prophet 
clearly saw that God’s promises could be realized 
if God’s conditions were faithfully fulfilled. In 
Christ’s teaching this certainly is so. His words 
in Mk 13™ and elsewhere were the natural and 
inevitable utterance of perfect faith.’ Another 
aspect of Old Testament prophecy was its magnificent 
optimism, its boundless hope in God, even in full 
view of the world’s sin. ‘ Christ knew better than 
any prophet the power of evil present in the world 
and the forces of bitter and vindictive opposition 
arrayed against Himself; nevertheless, His optimism 
and His belief in renewed humanity infinitely sur- 
passed that of any other. He discerned the un- 
limited possibilities of faith and obedience in His 
followers, and at the same time gave them a 
new vision of the infinite resources of God 
available to faith in the work of establishing the 


Kingdom.’ 


There is thus no ground for the contention that 
Jesus was mistaken in His view of the future, or 
that His early hopes, being disappointed, were 
gradually reconciled to the need for a long-pro- 
tracted evolution of the Kingdom in the world, 
and an infinitely delayed Advent. On the contrary, 
“arising from the uniqueness and certainty of 
Christ’s knowledge of God and faith in men there 
springs a threefold hope: a hope in the faithfulness 
of His disciples of such a character that they would 
carry forward and complete the evangelization of 
the world; a hope in the adequate response of 
men to such an appeal ; a hope that such an appeal 
and response would prepare the way for, and make 
possible, His own return in their generation. The 
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fulfilment of the first hope determined the second, 
and on the fulfilment of both depended the realiza- 
tion of the hope of His return.’ As Professor Hogg 
puts it, ‘Would He not then have been false to 
His Father if He had counted an early consumma- 
tion unlikely? Would He not have been con- 
tradicting the spirit of all Old Testament prophecy ? 
Is it not we ourselves who blaspheme God when we 
assume that the end necessarily was, or necessarily 
is, far off ?? The tarrying of the Kingdom is due 
not to any inscrutable decree of God, but to man 
himself. 

The Apostolic Church by its obvious reluctance 
to carry the gospel to the Gentiles failed to rise to 
the height of its great opportunity and to fulfil the 
conditions on which the Lord’s outlook on the future 
was based. But in St. Paul, as he gives himself to 
the work of world-evangelization, we find ‘all the 
factors present in Christ’s consciousness and outlook 
upon the world,’ the same faith in the infinite 
resources of God working for man’s salvation, the 
same sense of the imminence of the end, the same 
feeling of the urgency of the message to his own 
generation. This outlook determined the develop- 
ment of his doctrine ; it coloured the manner of 
his presentation of the gospel; it influenced his 
whole conception of evangelism. The time was 
short, the message urgent. All was spoken and 
done under the shadow of impending judgment and 
in the ardent hope of an early coming of the 
Kingdom. 

From this attitude the Christian Church has 
declined and wandered far. Failing to realize the 
infinite possibilities which are open to faith, the 
Church has lost the ardour of hope, the note of 
urgency, the attitude of expectancy, and has 
settled down to a great degree of toleration with 
things as they are, and to a dull expectation that 
through a long process of evolution the predestined 
end will come. Could anything be more alien to 
the living, beating heart of the gospel? There is 
urgent need for the Church to review her whole 
attitude to world-evangelization in the light of 
New Testament teaching and to reconsider her 


missionary policy. 
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It will at once be seen that certain elements are 
of dubious value. There is, for example, the 
tendency to identify evangelization with civiliza- 
tion, so that the gospel, to its great detriment, has 
been confused with the customs and practices of 
Western nations. There is the tendency to make 
missionary work too dependent on the efforts of 
men and money from abroad, while the infant 
church is kept in swaddling clothes. There is a 
tendency to ‘conserve results,’ rather than to 
strike out into fresh fields, which is often due to 
timidity and lack of faith. There is in general 
much confusion among missionary societies and 
churches as to what their supreme aim is and how 
it may best be accomplished. ‘ Other religions 
have spread over extensive regions of the world 
in more natural ways than those which have 
marked the relatively limited expansion of Christian 
missions. Buddhism spread like a prairie fire over 
wild lands and among conservative peoples among 
whom our methods of approach to-day meet with 
little or no response. Islam, similarly, at a later 
date spread with amazing rapidity and still con- 
tinues to do so. Other creeds, notably that of 
Communism, are being disseminated over vast 
areas by just such methods of widespread pro- 
paganda as are urged here upon the Christian 
ehurches and missions. . . . In many lands 
examples of indigenous propaganda have been 
discovered which have developed, in many cases, 
outside the recognized procedure of missions, 
indicating that the missionary spirit is there if it 
is only fostered and given outlet. The secret of 
all such experiences is found in the conception that 
every Christian is a missionary having his own 
particular witness to make. The gospel must be 
“ gossiped along the highways of commerce ” and 
throughout the bazaars and market-places of the 
world. It must free itself from special sets of 
conventional practices and ways of thinking, and 
find an entry through the witness of the common 


people into the hearts and homes of their fellows.’ 


In Hts Gifis and Promises, the latest addition to 
Messrs. T. & T. Clark’s ‘ The Scholar as Preacher’ 
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Series, Professor James Morratt, D.D., includes a 
useful sermon on the word ‘Amen.’ A Hebrew 
word, it has passed unchanged into Greek and 
Arabic, into Latin and English. It is found upon 
the lips of worshippers alike in Judaism, Islam, 
and Christianity. Few words, indeed, in the 
vocabulary of religion are more widely used ; and 
few, as the preacher fears, are less intelligently 
uttered by those who repeat it in their worship. 


Amen means ‘truly’ or ‘so be it,’ and properly 
signifies our endorsement of some statement by 
another person, especially a statement of God’s 
truth made in His name. The Jews have rightly 
attached the highest importance to the congrega- 
tional repetition of ‘Amen.’ In the early Christian 
Church it was the regular practice not only to 
repeat ‘Amen’ but to utter the word loudly. 
Jerome tells us that ‘Amen’ used to sound like 
thunder from the congregation. And Dr. Morratr 
appears to suggest that in the modern Christian 
Church the importance of repeating ‘ Amen’ is not 
duly recognized on the part of the congregation. 


Even where the word is used by worshippers only 
as the climax of praise, as distinguished from 
prayer, the utterance of it may be beneath the level 
of real worship. People reveal themselves, and the 
level of their worship, in the very way in which 
they sing ‘Amen.’ ‘An Amen,’ says Sir Walford 
Davies, ‘ cannot be too good. It is music’s chance 
to embody the great Christian affirmative. In 
singing an Amen it is well to pretend you may 
never sing another, and put everything into it.’ 


What is required of us as Christians is not a mere 
assent to God’s truth, but a personal assent whereby 
we are committed to the service of God and His 
purposes. And that is the meaning of ‘Amen’ on 
Christian lips. The use of the word implies that 
we come under a personal obligation. Macbeth 
realized what it meant to utter ‘ Amen,’ for he felt 
he could not utter it with a dark stain of blood 
upon his hands. And Dr. Morratt suggests that 
before we say ‘Amen,’ whether after prayer or 
praise, we should pause for 2 moment and ask 
whether we are qualified morally tosay it. Whether 
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we say it softly or aloud, it means that we have a 
good conscience or the desire for a good conscience 
in God’s sight. 

What God requires and what the world needs is 
a larger number of men and women who are 
honestly prepared to say ‘Amen’ not only with 
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their lips, but also in their lives. ‘ Let us one by 
one make a conscience of saying ‘‘ Amen ” thought- 
fully and seriously at the end of every prayer and 
act of praise, so that we may thereby be enabled 
to answer “ Yes, Lord,” without reluctance or 
reserve, when God honours us with some fresh 
demand for a conscientious service of His will.’ 


The Message of the Epistles. 


James. 


By Proressor W. P. Paterson, D.D., Lippe EDINBURGH. 


THE authorship of the Epistle of James has been 
the subject of an unending debate, and it is un- 
likely that the problem will ever be solved with 
general assent. But whatever its origin, it renders 
the valuable service of fixing attention on the chief 
end of the Christian religion as the making of the 
new man, while the deliverance of the Church has 
been that it has unmistakable canonical quality, 
and contains the indubitable word of God. 


J.—Tuer PROBLEM OF THE AUTHOR. 


From the fourth century down to the eighteenth, 
the Epistle was generally accepted as the work of 
James, supposed by many scholars to be a son of 
Joseph and Mary, who presided over the Church of 
Jerusalem in the apostolic age, ranked with Peter 
and John as a pillar of the Church, and sealed his 
testimony by a martyr’s death. In his learned 
Commentary, Mayor thought that he had finally 
established the authorship of this James, and 
German scholars of the highest repute, notably 
Bernard Weiss and Zahn, pronounced with equal 
confidence on the same side. Within the last 
generation the tide of critical opinion has set 
strongly in the opposite direction. Following 
von Soden and Harnack, who ascribed it to an 
unknown writer about the beginning of the second 
century, Dr. Moffatt in his Historical New Testa- 
ment speaks of the defenders of the traditional 
view as influenced by an amiable prepossession, 
which they have supported by arguments of no 
pith or moment. As a fact an intelligent jury of 
Biblical students might well come to the conclusion 
that the advocates on both sides have asked for 


a finding which goes beyond the evidence, and that 
‘not proven’ is the proper reply to both pleadings. 
As the result of the debate we are left the choice 
between two opinions—one that the Epistle 
probably is, but possibly is not, the work of the 
Apostle, the other that it probably is, but possibly 
is not, the work of an unknown author of the 
second or third generation. 

That the writer was James, the Lord’s brother, 
cannot -be ranked higher than a probable opinion, 
as the authenticity of the Epistle was widely 
doubted and denied down to the time of Eusebius, 
while it has allusions which suggest that the 
Church was no longer in its first youth. On the 
other hand, the negative thesis has certainly not 
been demonstrated. The opposition in the patristic 
Church was due as much to theological bias as 
to special information, for the meagreness of its 
doctrine was an offence to those who searched the 
Scriptures for ight on the mysteries of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation. Nor is the internal evidence 
so conclusive as is contended by recent critics. 
Dr. Moffatt makes much of the argument that the 
Galilean James could not have written such fluent 
and idiomatic Greek, but Mayor had previously 
pointed out that more than one of the famous 
Greek scholars of the period were natives of Gadara, 
and it may be added that in our day some of the 
best Greek verse has been written by men who 
were born and educated in the region of Aberdeen. 
The claim of an early date, it is further said, is 
disposed of by the fact that the writer borrows from 
writings of the post-apostolic period, but Mayor 
had previously gone into this in minute detail, 
and made out quite a good case for the priority of 
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the parallels in the Epistle of James. The question 
is settled, the argument proceeds, by the observa- 
tion that the Epistle does not expound the theology 
of the Apostolic Church in Jerusalem, but repre- 
sents the undogmatical and moralistic type of 
religion which had a vogue in the second century and 
has a monument in the Shepherd of Hermas.’ The 
ordinary student must attach weight to the chrono- 
logical sense of Harnack and Moffatt, and yet may 
take leave to doubt that the contents of the Epistle 
of James justify the description which is given of 
the theological standpoint of the author. The 
Epistle is of the nature of a practical sermon, and 
there may be little in such a discourse of the 
preacher’s distinctive system of theology. Further, 
so far as the author discloses his theology, it must 
be granted that it is rudimentary, but this was no 
less true of the doctrinal teaching of the Jewish 
Christian Church in the primitive period than of 
the message of a section of the universal Church 
in the early decades of the second century. What 
is more certain than the dependence of the writer 
on an undogmatic school of the third generation 
is that he was inspired by the teaching of Jesus 
which has been preserved in the Synoptic Gospels, 
and also gloried in the supplementary facts of His 
resurrection and His exaltation to the right hand 
of the Father. The message, so far as disclosed, is 
what was to be expected from a Jewish Christian 
who, when others called themselves disciples of 
Paul or Cephas or Apollos, said that he was of Christ, 
meaning thereby that he followed the teaching of 
the Lord in speaking of the things of the Kingdom 
of God. 

But while one may still take leave to hold that 
the Epistle is a legacy from the great apostolic 
figure, its unsystematic and fragmentary character 
points to its being a selection from his sayings 
which was made by another hand, and cast in the 
form of a pastoral letter. There were doubtless 
disciples who set down in writing many of the 
words of James; and after his martyrdom one of 
these would naturally put forth his ‘ Memorabilia ’ 
as a gift to the mother-church, and also as a message 
to the Jewish Christians of the Dispersion. In 
the selection of material from his reminiscences, a 
disciple would be guided in part by a literary 
interest, and include the most striking and weighty 
of the dicta. He would also be influenced to some 
extent in his selections by his personal convictions, 
and would give prominence to those elements of 
the Apostle’s teaching with which he was himself 
in heartiest accord. On the other hand, the 
teaching embodied in the Epistle has the clear 
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character of an attempt to define the essential 
nature of the Christian religion, and it may be 
held with a good conscience that in its central 
message we hear the voice of the great representative 
of Jewish Christianity. 


IJ.—THE CHARACTER OF THE NEW Man. 


The chief end of the religion which took its name 
from Christ, and which was beginning to turn the 
world upside down, is set forth in our Epistle as 
the re-making of human souls after the highest 
pattern of piety and virtue. ‘Of his own will,’ so 
it is put, ‘he brought us forth by the word of 
truth, that we should be a kind of firstfruits of his 
creatures’ (118), And to emphasize this cardinal 
truth it is added: ‘Be sure of that, my beloved 
brethren.’ It is the same truth that was expressed 
by St. Paul when he said that ‘if any man is in 
Christ, he is a new creature’ (2 Co 51”), and in the 
words of the Fourth Gospel that ‘ except a man be 
born anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God’ 
(Jn 3°). In the Pauline and Johannine writings, 
however, there are many treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge ; and to this servant of Christ it seemed 
desirable to concentrate on the truth that the 
purpose of God in Christ was to set up a new and 
higher ideal, and also to provide the means by 
which the divine purpose could be realized. That 
the question raised in the Epistle is ‘ What is 
Christianity ?’ appears further from the fact that 
it offers a definition—‘ pure religion and undefiled 
before our God and Father is this, to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world’! (1?’). 
This, of course, did not mean that religion is 
identical with morality, and that nothing really 
matters but conduct. To a Jewish thinker it 
went without saying that religion consists in a 
relationship to God, and in duties toward God, and 
so all the stress could be laid on the loving service 
of man and on personal purity as the necessary 
accompaniments of piety. 

1. The Duties of Piety—The teaching as to the 
vital requirements of piety may be summed up 
by saying that Ged is to be loved, that He is to be 
trusted, and that He is to be obeyed. The disciple 
of Jesus does not forget how He said that the first 
commandment is to love God with all the heart 
(Mk 12°°),,and he puts it another way by speaking 
of those who will obtain the crown of life as lovers 
of God (11%). Nothing, however, is made of the 
emotional side of love, and it may be that he did 
not much distinguish between love of God and 
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obedience to God. Nor is there any reference to 
the Christian experience of mystical union with the 
risen and glorified Lord. With more fulness and 
emphasis he reminds us how Jesus bade His 
disciples trust the Heavenly Father, believing that 
with Him all things are possible, and that He 
dispenses all good things to them that ask them. 
The Christian is bidden to trust confidently in the 
Father ‘ who giveth to all liberally and upbraideth 
not’ (r°}—primarily for the forgiveness of sins, 
heavenly wisdom, gracious succour and eternal 
life, but also for the kindly care of a Providence 
that besets him behind and before. Yet while 
God is the author and finisher of a great salvation, 
the main stress is laid, as of old by Hebrew prophets, 
and in the later Church by Calvinistic divines, on 
the obligation to make to God a whole-hearted and 
complete self-surrender in the forms of patient 
submission and of active obedience to His holy 
will. The exhortation to patience under trials is 
in fact, as remarked by Bengel, a main purpose of 
the Epistle, which begins with it, returns to it at 
the close, and strengthens it by the assurance that 
the use of the afflictions is to make Christians 
‘perfect and entire’ (14). The husbandman, they 
are reminded, exercises patience in ‘ waiting for the 
precious fruit of the earth,’ and much more should 
they endure in patience, as knowing that the Lord 
is at hand (57). But above all we are made to 
realize that the chief concern of man with God 
should be to keep His commandments and to be 
used in His service. ~ 

A distinctive feature of the Epistle is the promin- 
ence that it gives to the conception of Christianity 
as the perfect law, which it is our privilege as well 
as our duty to obey. And to the perfect law, it is 
added, God requires a perfect obedience. The 
servant may not think that if he observe some of 
the precepts, he may claim a dispensation from 
others. If he ‘stumble in one point, he is become 
guilty of all’ (27°). 

2. Duty toward Man.—This is summed up, as by 
Jesus in the commandment, now called the royal 
law: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ 
(28). The form of service which is specified as the 
most obvious is personal help of widows and orphans 
(1?”). In general it is said that those who have 
the wisdom which is from above are full of mercy 
and good fruits (3}”). 

What is meant by love of our neighbour is made 
clearer by a condemnation of the natural tendencies 
which work on as a leaven in the Christian society. 
As in the teaching of Jesus covetousness is spoken 
of as the master-principle of unregenerate human 
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nature. That the worshippers of Mammon are 
also fools is proved by the commonplace that the 
tenure of wealth is uncertain during life, and the 
loss of it inevitable at death (51+). A second 
principle incompatible with the royal law is respect 
of persons—in Moffatt’s phrase ‘servile regard to 
people,’ which is seen even in the life of the con- 
gregation in the diverse treatment of the man 
with a gold ring and the man in vile raiment (2). 
Were honour rendered where it is due it would be 
to those who are ‘rich in faith and heirs of the 
kingdom ’ (2°). 

Alongside of loving service of man the Epistle 
places purity, ‘to keep himself unspotted from the 
world’ (12”). This meant that there was to be a 
complete breach with the unclean spirit of the 
world, but doubtless the hearers would think first 
of the Christian call to chastity in its sharp contrast 
with the moral corruption of the Gentile world. 
The virtue which they were bidden to practise 
included the self-control of the Greek sages, and 
embraced in addition all that Jesus meant when 
He required purity of heart. 

A third element of character on which the 
highest store is set by our teacher is the grace of 
meekness. We have already observed a form of 
meekness in the piety which disposes the Christian 
to humble himself in the sight of the Lord, and to 
endure his trials without murmuring. In relation 
to man it has these marks—‘let every man be 
swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath’ (179). 
It is self-effacing when it is only the interests of the 
lower nature that are affected, and even when 
forced into conflict, the Christian remains ‘ peace- 
able, gentle, easy to be intreated’ (3%). Its 
opposite is the egotism which is bent on self- 
display, and which, when denied what it seeks, 
nurses envy and jealousy and flares forth in anger. 
Above all, the writer exhorts us to meekness in 
bridling the tongue, by which is wrought so much 
of misery and confusion in the world, for it sets 
‘on fire the wheel of nature, and is set on fire by 
hell’ (38). 


IJI.—TuHE MAKING oF THE NEW Man. 


The purpose of our religion being to produce a 
new and higher humanity, the Epistle naturally 
has something to say about the means by which 
the natural man is changed, and also about the 
means by which the new man goes on towards 
perfection. 

1. The Genesis of the New Man.—The transforma- 
tion of the natural man is said to be effected by 
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“the word of truth’ (178). It is the same view 
which is familiar to many in the form that ‘the 
reading, but especially the preaching of the word, 
is the effectual means of convincing and converting 
sinners.’ As no reference is made to baptism, it 
would seem that the sacrament was regarded, not 
as the means of regeneration, but only as attesting 
it after it had taken place. By ‘ the word of truth’ 
an early writer would mean, not of course the 
New Testament canon which was not yet in exist- 
ence, but the gospel message, based on our Lord’s 
teaching and the witnesses to the Resurrection, 
which was proclaimed by the evangelists and ex- 
pounded by teachers of the time. And it has been 
a much debated question as to what precisely was 
this Gospel according to James, and how it com- 
pares with the Gospel according to Paul, which was 
to become the core of evangelical theology. 

The Epistle of James undoubtedly has a message 
deserving the name of a gospel. For James no less 
than for Paul, Christianity is the great salvation, 
and there is the same conception of its blessings, 
of which the chief are deliverance from the guilt 
and the power of sin, and the sure promise of 
everlasting life. For him also God is the author 
of this salvation, and he looks for the return of the 
Lord in judgment to complete the Divine plan 
(5°). In particular, conversion is said to be the 
work of God, who of His own will brought us forth 
(x**)—a repudiation of the view, afterwards known 
as Pelagian, that in the last resort it is left to a man 
to save himself. On the other hand, the Epistle 
does not give the same place as Paul to the work of 
Christ. Paul gloried in the death of Christ as the 
ground of our salvation, and could sum up his 
message as the preaching of Christ crucified, but 
James has only one allusion to our Lord’s passion, 
and then only refers to it as the heinous crime of the 
Jews (5°). There is, however, no difficulty in this, 
if the voice be that of James of Jerusalem, for in 
that case he would simply be representing the 
primitive Church, which believed that Jesus was 
the Messiah although He had been crucified, and 
had not yet apprehended the gospel of the Cross as 
the message in which, above all, it gloried. More 
serious is the contrast in regard to the topic which 
is discussed in theology as the method of the 
appropriation of salvation. According to Paul the 
central blessing of the gospel is justification, the 
acceptance of the sinner by God as righteous, and 
the one and sufficient condition of his justification 
is faith in Jesus Christ (Gal 21). It is ‘ not of 
works, that no man should glory’ (Eph 2°). In 
James, on the other hand, it is declared that ‘ by 
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works a man is justified, and not only by faith’ 
(2%), 

It is now generally agreed that the strictures of 
James do not touch the doctrine of justification by 
faith as taught by Paul. By faith James under- 
stood assent to the doctrines of Christianity, Paul 
meant by it the act of self-surrender and trust in 
which the sinner throws himself on God, and if the 
matter had been expounded in other language it 
might have appeared that they were substantially 
agreed. At the same time, there is a palpable 
difference between them in the proportion and 
perspective of the doctrine of justification. For 
James as for Paul, the forgiveness of sins was a 
vital part of the Christian salvation, but while 
Paul treats it as the starting-point and pre-supposi- 
tion of the new life, James is more interested in 
conversion or the fashioning of the new man, and 
looks on justification as one of the privileges of the 
regenerate state. The explanation of the difference 
may be found in the fact that they represented 
two types of religious experience. In the modern 
investigation of conversion it has been brought out 
that with one class the motive leading to con- 
version is the fear of the Divine wrath against sin, 
and that conversion is experienced in a sense of 
Divine pardon, while for another class the chief 
motive is the desire to follow an ideal, and the 
decisive event is the decision to accept and follow 
Christ as Lord. And if Paul speaks for the first 
class, James represents the second. To him, we 
may suppose, the greatest thing in the world was 
to know the will of God and to do it; and the 
features of the new religion which took his soul 
captive were the lofty ethic of Jesus which he calls 
the perfect and royal law, and the doctrine of the 
heavenly Father, who is able and willing to give 
the help that is needed for the fulfilment of the 
law. We may think that Paul and the Reformers 
saw deeper when they taught that the sinner must 
seek first acceptance with God when all spiritual 
power will be added unto him ; but as a fact many 
good Christians, and notably in the later age of 
the Church, have begun by feeling the spell of the 
law of Christ and following Him as Master, and 
have only become conscious as they served Him of 
the need and of the reality of the forgiveness of 
sins. 

2. Progress towards Perfection—In the perfect- 
ing of the new man, as at the initial stage, the 
word is mentioned as the principal means of grace. 
It is called the implanted word, since the law becomes 
as it were an organic part of the being, when it 
brings forth the fruits of meek and loving deeds, 
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to the salvation of the soul (174). The readers are 
exhorted to faith and importunity in prayer, by 
which they obtain wisdom from above with all 
other spiritual blessings (15). There is also a refer- 
ence to the additional aids which were enjoyed in 
the life of the Christian society, with its common 
worship in which rich and poor met together on 
the footing of children of God and brethren in 
Christ. We have a glimpse of the congregation as 
a fellowship whose members placed their diverse 
gifts at the service of the body, and there is a 
special injunction to confess their sins one to another 
and to pray for one another (51%). Nor were the 
blessings sought in prayer merely spiritual, for the 
elders were charged with a ministry of healing to 
sick persons of the flock (5!). The writer also 
reckoned among the means of grace the providential 
events of the individual life, and especially the 
afflictions, which when borne with patience 
purify and enrich the soul (14). 


IV.—CouNTERFEIT RELIGION. 


That the purpose of the Christian religion is to 
produce beings of a higher spiritual order, weaned 
from selfishness and worldliness, and becoming 
ever more Christlike, is a truth which has been 
little grasped by the mass of its adherents. But it 
has at least been known that the Lord requires 
some service, and so some offering has been made 
as a substitute for the one thing needful. The 
commonest compromise has been to think that 
the demands of our religion are fully met by being 
a member of the Christian Church, taking part in 
its worship, and accepting its doctrines. In the 
apostolic age it meant much even to profess a faith 
which was despised when it was not persecuted, 
but the Epistle pays no compliments on this score, 
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and earnestly bids its readers see to it that their 
religion is more than a form and an opinion. It 
was well to join in the worship of the Christian 
congregation, and to be instructed in the word of 
truth, but the vital matter was if they were living 
the life to which they were called by the gospel, 
‘being doers of the word and not hearers only, 
deluding their own selves’ (1). In particular 
we are warned against supposing that Christianity 
consists merely in accepting doctrines concerning 
God and salvation. It was made plain that the 
Christian faith has a very substantial doctrinal 
foundation, but it was deemed most necessary to 
insist that the Church is more than a school of 
thought, and that, without character, orthodoxy is 
nothing. If by faith is meant merely intellectual 
belief, the devils share it with nominal Christians, 
and with small advantage from it (2%). The 
Epistle further warns us not to suppose that the 
highest form of Christian service is the labour of 
the theologians. It counsels disciples ‘not to 
swell the ranks of the teachers,’ and bids teachers 
remember that for them also there is a time to 
be silent. The reason given is that ‘they will be 
judged with special strictness’ (31). The writer 
was deeply impressed by the evils of theological 
controversy, with its sins against the law of love, 
while if he could have foreseen the labour to be 
expended by the critics on his Epistle he would 
probably have said that their energies would have 
been better employed in saving souls from death. 

The message of the Epistle of James has been 
a needed rebuke to the Church in periods when it 
has sunk into formalism and a lifeless orthodoxy. 
In our day, when forms tend to be neglected and 
orthodoxy is at a discount, it suggests to seeking 
souls that they should at least begin by accepting 
the law of Christ as their rule of life. 


Riferature. 


CHRISTIAN MASS MOVEMENTS IN 
INDIA. 


From the Abingdon Press there comes a really 
interesting and informing book on Christian Mass 
Movements in India, by Dr. J. Waskom Pickett. 
We expected to be able to publish an article by 
Dr. Pickett on this subject some months ago, but 
most unfortunately his MS. was lost in transit and 


is now, being rewritten. So in the meantime we 
are giving as full an account as possible of the book, 
for the subject is an important one. Is it generally 
understood that ‘ the 1931 Census shows an increase 
of 1,542,684 in India’s Christian population during 
the preceding decade’; or ‘that probably ninety 
per cent. of this growth is due to Mass Movements’ ? 

What is a Mass Movement? ‘ Whenever a 
group, larger than the family, accustomed to 
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exercise a measure of control over the social and 
religious life of the individuals that compose it, 
accepts the Christian religion (or a large proportion 
accepts it with the encouragement of the group) 
the essential principle of the Mass Movement is 
manifest.’ 

It has to be grasped by Westerners that the 
village Indian has, from infancy, been trained to 
subordinate personal initiative to the guidance of 
his caste group. It is questionable if he thinks of 
himself as an individual at all. ‘ Ask him who he 
is, and he will tell you, not his name, but the name 
of his caste. To address him in the singular is to 
insult him, unless you speak as a member of his 
family, or as an intimate friend. He resents any 
suggestion that he is by himself, a man apart.’ 
Accordingly, he consults, and is guided by, his 
group on matters we count wholly personal; and 
this is so even in his religion. To ask him to take 
any step there, as elsewhere, without regard for 
the opinion of the group is ‘to outrage his ethical 
sense.’ Hence, usually, though of course not 
always, people become Christians when, and if, 
their group decide upon that step, just as even 
to-day there are Mass Movements into Hinduism. 
The 1931 Census of Assam quotes ‘The Hindu 
Mission ’ as claiming that over 60,000 Santals, etc., 
were absorbed into Hinduism in 1928; and that 
‘at least one million Animists were received into 
Hinduism in Assam, Bengal, and Bihar’ in the 
preceding ten years. 

Mass Movements have always been a mixed 
blessing to the Christian Church. History is full 
of instances of deterioration and decline due to the 
influx of masses partially Christianized and with 
no individual sense of real conversion. And, ac- 
cordingly, many are disturbed at this phenomenon 
out yonder in the East, by this inrush of numbers 
without any definite personal dealing with Jesus 
Christ, and bringing with them much that many 
feel works havoc in the Church. 

Should the thing be encouraged, or should it 
not? The Indian National Christian Council has 
had a Commission at work gathering evidence, 
and visiting selected districts. And this informative 
book is the result, so full and so detailed that to 
give a fair synopsis seems impossible. For every 
page is loaded with vital facts. 

“Mass Movements have not occurred in areas 
where Western influence has been strongly felt.’ 
“Nor have the Movements generally developed in 
areas where missionary forces have been numerous, 
or longest at work. Not infrequently the missionary 
occupation followed the Movement, or the latter 
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began soon after the mission was opened.’ ‘ De- 
cidedly more than one-half of the Protestant 
Foreign Missionary force in India in 1930 was 
unattached to Mass Movements. In Bihar and 
Orissa, for example, not more than forty per cent. 
of the personnel, not more than thirty-five per cent. 
of foreign missionary funds, have gone into the 
Mass Movements which have provided ninety-five 
per cent. of the professing Protestant Christians of 
the province.’ They occur mainly in the villages— 
a sufficiently wide field. For India has seven 
hundred and fifty thousand villages; and they 
contain nine-tenths of its population of three 
hundred and fifty million souls. 

Accordingly, we are here given a very vivid 
picture of the Indian villager’s life and atmosphere, 
with arresting chapters on such themes as the 
social and the economic conditions. Some pages, 
for example, give a fuller explanation of what the 
caste system really is, and how it actually works, 
than one can easily find elsewhere. A little farther 
on we come on overcrowding, with grim facts like 
these. ‘Almost forty per cent. of the families 
studied live in one-roomed houses. In more than 
two hundred at least one cow, buffalo, goat, or 
pony shares the room. Fowls are kept in more 
than two hundred of them. In one room, measuring 
12 by 9g feet, live a man and his wife, their five 
children, the man’s father, uncle, and younger 
brother. In another we find a seventeen-year-old 
bride has just come to a single room housing the 
eighteen-year-old groom, his father, step-mother, 
two brothers—fourteen and eleven—and three 
sisters—twelve, seven, and three. Seventy per 
cent. of all houses examined have no windows ; 
only twelve per cent. of rooms commonly used for 
sleeping have a window.’ And so on, endlessly. 

Coming more definitely to the actual problem, 
one finds a chapter on ‘The Motives underlying 
Mass Movement Conversions.’ These, say Bishops 
Azariah and Whitehead, ‘are strangely mixed.’ 
And so they are, as is here proved by pages of the 
actual answers given by professing Christians as 
to why they joined the faith. These motives fall 
into four main groups: (1) Spiritual— seeking 
salvation’ and the like, thirty-five per cent. ; 
(2) child of Christian parents, thirty-five per cent. ; 
(3) social— family was being baptized’ and so on, 
twenty-two per cent.; and (4) secular—‘in the 
hope of edtcation for the children,’ ‘ for improved 
social standing ’ and so on, eight per cent. 

What, then, are the Christian attainments of 
Mass Movement converts? A very crowded 
chapter gives a very detailed answer on creedal 
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knowledge, Sabbath observance, church member- 
ship, church attendance, relation to the old brother- 
hood, sexual morality, intoxicating liquor, and 
more difficult problems like participation in non- 
Christian festivals, and, above all, Christian 
marriage—the bald and simple ceremony of which 
seems to the Indian, accustomed to days of 
picturesque celebration, strange and unattractive. 
Our habit, for example, of the bride and bridegroom 
joining hands appears to them ‘ simply repugnant.’ 
But it is brought out that with all their difficulties 
and their limitations Christian converts do impress 
their critical and outspoken neighbours by the 
beauty of their lives. And wives are eloquent on 
the difference that Christianity has made for them in 
their own homes and status. Then follow chapters 
on the Church’s difficult task of training the Mass 
Movement converts after baptism, on educating 
them, and so on and so on. But to hurry to the 
conclusions on this vital matter. 

In favour of Mass Movements it is noted (1) that 
they seem the most natural way of approach to 
Christ for many Indian people. ‘ We see no reason 
to believe that any considerable proportion of Mass 
Movement converts could have been brought to 
Him along any other path. Nor do we see any 
reason to wish that they might have been led by 
any other way.’ It is not the only way ; for many 
it is not the best ; but for most it is. Such is the 
first conclusion. 

(2) The lonely Christian, disowned by his group 
and relatives, often breaks under the strain. ‘ The 
record in Mass Movements presents a pleasing 
contrast.’ 

(3) Reduction of the danger of Westernization. 
Single converts are apt to model themselves on 
their Western fellow-Christians, to lose pride in 
India, and so to antagonize their fellow-Indians 
against the faith. ‘Mass Movements have offered 
effective resistance to the identification of Chris- 
tianity with Westernization.’ 

(4) Aid to the conversion of others, by preserving 
the influence of converts on their relatives, caste 
associates, and neighbours. 

But, on the other hand, there are grave dangers. 
(1) Neglect of personal religion. ‘ That the danger 
is grave is indicated by the testimony of several 
pastors that they do not expect many personal 
conversions in the sense of spiritual rebirth among 
adults who embrace Christianity in Mass Move- 
ments.’ But this attitude is not common. 

(2) Caste barriers in the Church. These may be 
imported by Mass Movement converts bringing in 
with them the old customs and ways. And that 
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they are more apt to do so than the individual 
convert seems proved. Indeed, in certain districts, 
very ugly facts are to be noted, such as the segrega- 
tion of outcasts in church services, and the priority 
of higher-caste converts in receiving Holy Com- 
munion. 

(3) Arrest or retardation of Movements. Ap- 
parently, in many cases, the group as a group, does 
not move on into the higher reaches of the Christian 
life, but settles down across the border of the 
Kingdom—in it—but no more. 

These are grave matters indeed. But the 
Commission feels that there have been no failures, 
properly so-called, but rather merely ‘ limitations 
upon the successes.’ And the blame for these is 
laid, largely, upon the churches and the missions 
that co-operate with them—because of failure to 
provide teaching and services for baptized converts ; 
a lack of elasticity of method and organization ; 
forms of worship too closely reflecting those used 
in the West; and, above all, low standards of 
expectation and demand before baptism and after. 
‘In no other respect is the contrast so conspicuous 
between the most successful and the least successful 
Mass Movement work.’ In some places converts 
are supposed to learn in a few weeks what, in 
other places, is carefully taught for years. Here, 
it is not expected that Christians will fraternize 
across caste barriers ; there, it is taken for granted 
that ‘converts with even a rudiment of Christian 
education will not draw caste lines against other 
Christians’; with the result that there it is not 
done. 

But the Commission is of opinion that the Mass 
Movement is only at the beginning of its greatest 
chance and triumphs. To give it its opportunity 
it urges that while ‘ nothing but failure has pro- 
ceeded from missionary efforts in which the order 
of Jesus has been reversed,’ and attempts made to 
lift a group of outcasts from social degradation, 
poverty, and illiteracy as a preliminary to minister- 
ing to spiritual needs ; while ‘there should be no 
question as to the primacy of the spiritual aim’ ; 
still ‘the effort should be made to minister both 
to spiritual and physical needs from the beginning.’ 
Further, there must be provided a more adequate 
Christian leadership of men of character and deep 
religious experience, at first from outside the group, 
but more and more from within it, otherwise ‘a 
very tragic collapse probably cannot be averted.’ 

Yet, again, there must be a more adequate 
programme—in teaching, and especially in worship. 
‘The Mass Movements should be rid of the 
anomalous spectacle of professing Christians being 
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uninterested in the worship of God.’ A larger 
use of liturgy and symbolism is suggested, and of 
Indian music. 

Then come some pungent pages upon how to 
Christianize the social order, with closely reasoned 
and detailed recommendations; and on the re-alloca- 
tion of Missionary Resources— a group of converts 
neglected may renounce Christianity, or remain 
purely nominal Christians, in either case they 
become a liability to the Christian Movement 
throughout India. To prevent such a calamitous 
development is incomparably more important than 
to continue the effort to establish the Church in 
new areas.’ And in this work the churches ought 
to give and take, working into each other’s hands, 
avoiding overlapping and unworthy rivalry and 
competition. 

Here, obviously, is a very central question for 
the future of the Christian Church. It has been 
treated with a fullness of knowledge, an impartiality, 
and a statesmanship, that demand attention and 
respect. This is a weighty book that should be 
studied carefully. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN MYSTICS. 


With indefatigable industry Professor Mingana 
carries on the task of translating and editing the 
collection of Christian texts in Syriac, Arabic, and 
Garshuni which was secured for the Woodbrooke 
Settlement, Selly Oak. The seventh volume of the 
Woodbrooke Studies is now before us (Heffer ; 21s. 
net). It embraces a medico-mystical tractate by 
Simon of Taibutheh, a treatise on solitude and prayer 
by Dadisho’ Katraya, treatises on the working of 
the Grace, etc., by ’Abdisho’ Hazzaya, a treatise 
on the shortest path that brings us near to God, by 
Joseph Hazzaya, and a treatise on Eremitism by 
Abraham bar Dashandad. To each is prefixed a 
critical and explanatory account ; there is an index 
of names, and finally the Syriac texts are reproduced 
in full. 

The group of writers represented is interesting 
for various reasons. Not only are their works of 
considerable intrinsic merit, but they lived and 
wrote at the time when their region was being 
absorbed in the tide of Muhammadan conquest. 
It is Professor Mingana’s view that Christian 
monasticism exercised by no means a negligible 
influence on the conquerors, and in particular that 
Sufism arose out of this contact. 

Further, those writers represent the period at 
which Christian monasticism was being gradually 
transformed from its primitive forms into the 
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highly organized and closely regulated shape ini- 
tiated by Pachomius ; and their writings reveal, 
sometimes casually, sometimes of set design, the 
ideas and ideals cherished by ascetics. 

Again, by the time they wrote, the Eastern 
Church was sadly disrupted over the Christological 
problem; and Professor Mingana shows to what 
lengths of literary dishonesty the bitterness of 
controversy could drive otherwise estimable men. 
They boldly would borrow the excellent writings of 
their theological opponents and unashamedly repre- 
sent them as coming from a leader of their own 
faction. 

Professor Mingana is putting us under a great 
debt, and each volume of his scholarly output whets 
our appetite. 


ENGLISH UNITARIANISM. 


The influence of a religious body is never to be 
measured by its numerical strength. We are familiar 
with this in the case of a numerically negligible 
group such as the Quakers. Few are so familiar 
with it in the case of the English Unitarians. That 
gap in general knowledge Principal H. McLachlan, 
D.D., F.R.Hist.S., of Manchester, has set himself 
to fill. He is engaged on The Unitarian Movement 
in the Religious Life of England, of which the first 
volume, Its Contribution to Thought and Learning, 
1700-1900 (Allen & Unwin; tos. 6d. net), is now 
in our hands. By previous works Dr. McLachlan 
has made his name known as a thoroughly competent 
scholar and a singularly lucid writer; and the 
present work exhibits the same qualities. The old 
English Presbyterians, who were the ancestors of 
modern Unitarianism, set a high standard in 
scholarly pursuits, which has been nobly followed. 
Dr. McLachlan sets forth very impressively what 
they initiated and how they have been followed. 
Successive chapters deal with their contributions 
to Biblical scholarship, to education in schools and 
academies, to periodical literature, in the fields of 
Doctrine, Philosophy, History, and Biography, and 
finally to Belles-Lettres. The book is furnished 
with ample and, indeed, exhaustive indexes. 

The compilation of some of those chapters, 
particularly on the schools and the periodical 
literature, has obviously involved a vast amount of 
the most difficult and painstaking research; for 
many of the schools have ceased to exist for many 
years, and much of the periodical literature has 
been forgotten. This hard task has been to the 
author a labour of love, and the fruits of it will be 
profitable to inquirers in not a few fields. The 
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Unitarian schools and academies had their honour- 
able part in supplying educational facilities at a 
period before a national educational policy was 
dreamt of; and a surprising number of men who 
rose to national eminence owed their early teaching 
to them. We mention only a few—John Howard, 
John Wilkes, Oliver Goldsmith, Robert Southey, 
Daniel Defoe, Samuel Rogers, Benjamin Disraeli. 

Unitarians were pioneers towards modern views 
of the scientific study of Scripture and the history 
of Doctrine ; and the number of important works 
produced will again surprise many. 

But every chapter is illuminating, informative, 
and interesting. We look forward to the completion 
of Dr. McLachlan’s work. 


PRINGLE-PATTISON. 


Mr. G. F. Barbour presents us with a worthy 
memorial of his teacher and friend, Professor A. 
Seth Pringle-Pattison, who made an unforgettable 
impression on all his students, not only by his 
eminence as philosopher and his lucidity as a 
teacher but by his fascinating personality. The 
memorial takes the shape of publication in book 
form of Pringle-Pattison’s Balfour Lectures on 
Realism, prefaced by a Memoir (Blackwood ; 7s. 6d. 
net). The Memoir is done in that distinguished 
manner which Mr. Barbour’s literary work has 
led us to expect. All who came into contact with 
Pringle-Pattison will at once recognize that Mr. 
Barbour has caught and reproduced the. essential 
characteristics of his subject ; and will be grateful 
for this adequate and balanced portraiture of 
both the clear-sighted philosopher and the large- 
hearted man. Pringle-Pattison was outstanding 
among a large and distinguished group of con- 
temporary thinkers, with most of whom he was 
on terms of intimacy; and not the least valuable 
portion of the Memoir consists of extracts from 
the extensive correspondence which passed among 
them. It is matter for gratification that so much 
of it was available. 

As to the Lectures, one cannot but feel that they 
are rather out of due season. It is some forty years 
since they were delivered and buried in a philos- 
ophical magazine. Is it worth while to disinter 
them? The fact that Pringle-Pattison himself 
did not issue them in book form makes their 
publication at this late date somewhat hazardous. 
Frankly, we doubt if they will be regarded as adding 
much to Pringle-Pattison’s claim to remembrance. 
They are not on the same level as his ‘ Scottish 
Philosophy’ or ‘Hegelianism and Personality.’ 
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What is of real and permanent value in them has 
long since passed into the common current of 
thought ; and much development has taken place 
in realistic and idealistic views alike in the last 
forty years. We doubt if these Lectures can be 
recommended to any except beginners in philos-, 
ophical study ; on the other hand, we know nothing 
better for such a purpose. Perhaps others than 
mere beginners would do well to remind them- 
selves of those distinctions drawn here with such 
lucidity and cogency between psychology and 
epistemology on the one hand, and between epis- 
temology and metaphysics on the other. 


TWO IMPORTANT SERMON VOLUMES. 


A new volume in the ‘Scholar as Preacher’ 
Series has been issued—His Gifts and Promises, by 
Professor James Moffatt, D.D. (T. & T. Clark; 
7s. net). These sermons are described in the sub- 
title as ‘ being twenty-five reflections and directions 
on phases of our Christian discipline from the 
inside.’ Needless to say, they are careful and 
scholarly, lucid and eminently readable. There is 
no undue display of erudition, no excess of literary 
quotation, no seeking out of recondite allusions, 
such as might have been expected from a scholar 
of Dr. Moffatt’s encyclopedic knowledge. On the 
contrary, there is here a revelation of that side of 
Dr. Moffatt’s personality, well known to his friends, 
namely, his simple faith, his deeply devotional 
spirit, his great sanity and Christian wisdom. 
The scholar here becomes a preacher such as the 
common people will hear gladly. 

Karl Barth and his friend Eduard Thurneysen 
have been so closely associated together and have 
so great an affinity in their thinking that when they 
published a volume of sermons they did not deem 
it necessary to indicate the individual authorship 
of each sermon. It would be an interesting problem 
for the higher criticism to distinguish the sources 
and have the results checked. After passing through 
four German editions, these sermons have now been 
translated into English under the title of Come, Holy 
Spirit (6s. net). The publishers of this volume are 
also Messrs. T. & T. Clark. The sermons are of a 
somewhat unusual type. They do not aim at being 
popular or pleasing to modern taste, but they give 
a profound and heart-searching exposition of the 
ageless Word of God. It is to be feared they will 
be found difficult reading for those who are not 
familiar with the Barthian standpoint and phrase- 
ology. Yet no serious reader can fail to perceive 
that they go to the root of the matter and speak 
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to man’s deepest need. They are worthy of being 
read and pondered by every preacher. 

A sermon from both these volumes is given in 
abridged form in ‘ The Christian Year ’ this month. 


THE GROUP MOVEMENT. 


Oxford and the Groups, edited by Mr. R. H. S. 
Crossman (Blackwell ; 5s. net), is a very interesting 
composite work. In the Preface, Dr. W. B. Selbie 
bespeaks a warm welcome for a book which seeks 
to view the Group Movement dispassionately both 
from within and from without, and records his 
impression that in these Oxford Groups there is a 
real and effective work of the Spirit of God. The 
book is written by people of widely different creeds 
—by Catholic, Anglo-Catholic, Evangelical, Con- 
gregationalist, and Unitarian; by Conservative, 
Liberal, and Socialist ; all of them members of the 
University of Oxford, and engaged in the work of 
education. In the first essay, which is the longest 
and the most objective, the Rev. G. F. Allen, 
Chaplain of Lincoln College, traces the history of 
the Groups in Oxford, and expounds their message. 
The essays in the next section deal with the question, 
Can the Groups play a part in solving the social 
difficulties which face us to-day ? The essays in the 
third and final section deal with the question, What 
contribution can the Groups make to the life of the 
Churches? It can hardly be said that the book 
possesses systematic unity or formal completeness. 

Mr. Allen, a recent convert to the Movement (as 
his book, ‘ He that Cometh,’ has shown), tells his 
story simply, clearly, and effectively, and leaves us 
with the impression that the aim of the Oxford 
Group is that, through the deeper fellowship of 
Group meetings, people should learn to find a 
deeper spiritual life within the fellowship and in 
the sacraments of their Church. 

The editor, who reviews the essays in the second 
section, is of opinion that the Group Movement when 
it is directed to the sphere of social and political 
problems has been right in the diagnosis of the 
disease, but incomplete in its treatment of it. Just 
as the Marxian busies himself exclusively with 
methods of world revolution, so the ‘ Grouper’ 
busies himself with methods of world revival— 
and, meanwhile, social injustice continues un- 
checked. 

The essays in the third section will be of greater 
interest to the ordinary reader; for in them the 
characteristic ‘ Groupist ’ ideas and practices, such 
as ‘guidance’ and ‘sharing,’ are subjected to 
critical handling. Dr. L. W. Grensted was to have 
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reviewed the essays in this section, but he has had 
to be content with a brief apologia on behalf of 
Group principles. 

Though the book is far from being a formal unity, 
we commend it to our readers as supplying a 
material basis for a judgment as to the merits of a 
recent Movement which has already succeeded in 
rousing both enthusiasm and latent opposition 
among many religious people. 


JOHN R. MOTT. 


No name is more widely known and honoured 
throughout the Christian world, and beyond it, 
than the name of John R. Mott. Already a leading 
figure in America, his chairmanship of the World 
Missionary Conference in Edinburgh in 1910 
brought him into prominence in Europe and the 
East, and since then he has continued to shine as 
a star of the first magnitude in missionary and 
student circles. John R. Mott, World Citizen, by 
the Rev. Basil Mathews (S.C.M.; 12s. 6d. net), 
gives an account of his manifold and unwearied 
labours. It is a record of his public activities rather 
than of his personal life. Perhaps the book is some- 
what overloaded with chronicles of conferences and 
committee work. But no doubt his biographer 
realized that the story of John R. Mott is the story 
of the Student Christian Movement and of the 
world-development of the Y.M.C.A. Accordingly, 
he has felt it wise to give a permanent record of 
Mott’s principles and methods of work for the 
guidance of those who carry on these great move- 
ments. Amid the mass of details, however, he has 
succeeded in conveying the impression of a powerful 
personality, fully consecrated to one supreme aim, 
and pursuing it with lifelong and unabated ardour. 
The record of John R. Mott stands as a challenge 
to the youth of to-day, so many of whom spend 
much time in keeping fit, to whom the question 
might well be put, ‘ Fit for what ?’ 


WHAT MEN ARE ASKING. 


This is the title of the latest book by Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin (Hodder & Stoughton; 5s. net). 
Apparently it contains the substance of the Cole 
Lectures (Dr. Coffin refers to himself as ‘ the present 
speaker’ on the first page), and part of its charm 
is the easy, undress style of the writing ; it is the 
direct, simple style of a speaker. Of the book 
itself we may say at once that it is one of the very 
best pieces of Christian apologetic we have met for 
a long time. For one thing, Dr. Coffin asks just 
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the questions that thoughtful, educated youth is 
asking in the present generation. The choice he 
has made shows how close is his contact with 
modern youth, and with the thoughts they are 
thinking. Of what use is religion? Can we know 
God? Is Jesus authoritative? What do you 
mean by ‘ God’ ?—these are his main topics, and 
any one who knows the typical undergraduate in 
our colleges will recognize the problems he is always 
posing. Another admirable feature of these lectures 
is that, although Dr. Coffin is broad-minded and 
understanding, he is courageously loyal to the 
central truths of Christianity. If any one wishes a 
fair and convincing treatment of the real claim of 
Jesus Christ on our faith, he will find it here. The 
book is easy reading, but the thinking behind it is 
solid and informed, and the author’s well-stored 
mind everywhere enriches the argument, and 
lightens it, by numerous and well-chosen quotations 
from the most varied quarters. We should like to 
see this book widely circulated among inquiring 
young men and women. By the way, is not the 
dedication to Charles Cuthbert Hall a trifle dubious : 
‘ Alii laboraverunt: et vos in labores eorum 
introistis ’ ? 


SCHLEIERMACHER AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


The educated world is familiar with the theo- 
logical contribution of Schleiermacher. It is not 
so familiar with his writings on Religious Education. 
And this defect is made good in a very able treatise, 
Schletermacher and Religious Education, by Mr. 
Andrew R. Osborn (Milford; 7s. 6d. net). The 
author gives a clear account of Schleiermacher’s 
place in the religious thought of his age, and of the 
man himself in his personal and family history. 
Into this framework he fits the educational theory 
and practice of Schleiermacher. That theory is 
singularly modern. Education is the development 
of personality, and, as the child is not a ‘ child of 
the devil’ but constitutionally a child of God, 
religious education is the culture of this divine 
element. Where the moderns would differ from 
Schleiermacher is in holding (which he did not) 
that this culture is part of the school discipline. 
Schleiermacher rather held that it belonged to the 
home and the church. In this respect his outlook 
was probably defective. In another matter he is, 
however, wholly in line with the present day. He 
did not think that religion could be taught through 
a catechism, because the definitions in a catechism 
are abstract and belong rather to the end of a 
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religious process than the beginning. The outstand- — 
ing feature of Schleiermacher’s theory of religious 
education is his conception of the ‘ Christian mind,’ 
which must be the goal of it all, and which is built 
up by the intercourse, instruction, and training of 
home and church, and (in certain aspects) school. 
This is a competent and enlightening book. 


Under the arresting title Russia Challenges 
Religion (Abingdon Press ; $1.00), a United States 
minister, the Rev. Dr. Mecklenburg, gives his 
American readers, more particularly, an account of 
present conditions in Russia as he saw them during 
an extended tour of the country last summer. ‘I 
am not against Russia, I am not for Russia. That 
is, I do not come out for Communism.’ ‘ Russia is 
becoming less and less Communistic. In fact, 
Communism is dying in Russia,’ he tells his readers. 
What he saw not only in Moscow more especially, 
but in regions far apart, has made him a new 
preacher of the evangelism of Jesus. ‘ It reawakened 
in me a desire to proclaim the fresh, original, vital 
gospel of Jesus Christ. I believe that Christ, 
preached and practised according to the Gospels, 
is the only salvation for our dying civilisation.’ 
When in Moscow he went to a Saturday evening 
service which lasted from six until nine o’clock. 
The big cathedral was full of spiritually eager 
people. There are no pews. The people are 
content to stand for three hours. ‘To me, that 
spiritual hunger was the most significant thing that 
we saw in Russia. . . . Though I stood on the stone 
floor for nearly three hours, my soul was mellow 
when I went up to the New Moscow Hotel in the 
evening. I had been with God’s children.’ His 
brief sojourn brought him into close contact with 
many phases of Russian life as it is to-day, but 
he declares that he is challenged by the possi- ~ 
bilities of Russia spiritually, and is convinced that 
Christendom must do something besides calling 
the Russian ‘red.’ 


We are accustomed to think of the great island 
Commonwealth of Australia as represented by the 
former States of New South Wales with Sydney as 
its capital, of Victoria with Melbourne as its capital, — 
of South Australia with Adelaide as its capital, 
and Queensland with Brisbane as its capital. But 
there is an interior Australia of vast territory 
generally known as Central Australia where the 
railway has not yet penetrated very far, but where 
enterprising emigrants from the old country have 
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penetrated very much farther, have settled and 
prospered. Under the somewhat enigmatical title, 
Camel Pads (Angus & Robertson, Sydney ; 6s. net), 
Mr. R. Bruce Plowman, a young padre from the 
State of Victoria, has written a most graphic narra- 
tive of his missionary experiences on his camel 
among the widely scattered peoples of these out- 
posts of civilization. The country, he tells us, has 
carried vast numbers of sheep, cattle, and horses 
for the past sixty years, ‘ but its finest product is 
its people,’ whom it was his privilege to serve for a 
number of years. ‘There is only one kind of 
woman living in the bush,’ he writes, ‘ be her home 
a nomad’s camp, a galvanized-iron cottage on the 
edge of the horizon, or a well-appointed homestead. 
They are all of one kind—good women.’ The padre 
“never once heard the name of a white woman 
associated with scandal or debased by scurrilous 
gossip.’ 


The Hulsean Prize Essay for 1931 was written on 
Erastianism, by Mr. Erastus Evans, M.A., and is 
now published by the Epworth Press at 2s. 6d. net. 
There are three chapters, dealing respectively with 
the Term, the Motives to Erastianism, and the 
Problem of Erastianism. As to the first, it is shown 
that Erastianism is a somewhat ambiguous word. 
Erastianism to the highest power, so to say, was 
expounded by Hobbes ; and the views of Erastus 
himself are, to some extent, contradictory to those 
set forth in ‘ Leviathan.’ The problem discussed 
by Hobbes—the relation of the Church to the State 
—was not before Erastus, whose interest lay in 
Church discipline. Yet the familiar notion of 
Erastianism may with careful qualifications be 
logically connected with Erastus. The motives to 
Erastianism were intellectual, religious, or political. 
As to the problem of Erastianism it is a very real 
and permanent one; only in the form in which 
Hobbes raised it, it has ceased to be of any import- 
ance or even interest. At any moment, however, the 
relation of Church to State may emerge in new form. 

As a brief introduction to a very big subject, this 
little book is of real value. 


Many obstacles are thrown to-day in the way of 
the seeker after God, and especially if he has some 
acquaintance with present-day thought, he may 
come to feel that instead of one plain, straightfor- 
ward highway he is confronted with a maze of inter- 
secting paths. Such a one may find some guidance 
from a little book now published—In Search of 
God, by Mr. James Wilkinson (Epworth Press ; 
2s. 6d. net). It deals in a brief but convincing way 
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with difficulties connected with belief in God, the 
authority of Christ, free-will, and prayer. The 
writer is manifestly abreast of modern thought, his 
teaching is sane, and his style lucid. A most helpful 
little book. 


Speakers at women’s meetings will find a wealth 
of illustrative matter in The Dew-Dispeller, by 
Dorothea E. Albrighton (Epworth Press; 2s. 6d. 
net). These talks are most interesting and vivid. 
Many of the illustrations are frankly legendary 
or parabolic, but the story about David Livingstone 
from which this book draws its title has been so 
often told as sober fact that it is time to say plainly 
that the natives of Central Africa know nothing of 
a ‘dew-dispeller, and it is certain they never 
applied any such name to Livingstone. The idea 
had its birth in the fertile imagination of Mr. Dan 
Crawford. 


In The Covenant Divine, by Mr. Ernest C. Tanton 
(Epworth Press ; 2s. 6d. net), a very excellent idea 
is well worked out. The book is intended as a 
guide for young people who are preparing for 
membership in the Methodist Church. It is 
arranged in three sections, each containing six 
addresses. The headings are Belonging to Christ, 
Belonging to the Church, Belonging to Methodism. 
The teaching appropriate to each of these headings 
is given with clearness and warmth, and is fitted to 
waken in young hearts a genuine love for Christ 
and an intelligent loyalty to their own Church. It 
should be noted, however, that the summary 
description of Calvinism as the doctrine ‘ that there 
are certain elect souls whom God loved; these 
would be saved, whatever they did, and the rest 
sent to hell, no matter how earnestly they believed,’ 
is an unpardonable caricature. 


Books about the nature of the future life are 
often barren and trivial, but Progress in Heaven, 
by Mr. John Bretherton (Epworth Press; 3s. 6d. 
net), is a notable exception. It is sensible, sane, 
and written on a high level of ability. The author 
uses Scripture, probability, and reason alike as 
authorities. He asks, and answers in his own way, 
just the questions we would all like to have an- 
swered. Are souls perfected at death? No. Is 
there development in heaven? Yes. Can sorrow 
be experienced in heaven? Yes. Will the souls in 
heaven know of earthly happenings? Yes. Will 
heaven be immune from temptation? No. Shall 
we know each other hereafter? Yes. Do children 
grow up in heaven? Yes. Will marriage ties be 
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continued in heaven? No. Life and love will be 
communal, not domestic. If you ask: How does 
the writer know all this? Well, he does not know. 
But he offers his reasons, and very sound reasons 
they are, for the most part. 


A World without the Christ (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
2s. net) is a quiet meditation, in the form of a 
dream, by the author of those beautiful little books, 
‘God and the Ant’ and ‘ The Child, the Wise Man, 
and the Devil,’ Mr. Coulson Kernahan. If these 
devout and pleasant pages, written by one whose 
faith and serenity grow with the years, send us 
back once more to his earlier works, they will 
indeed not have been written in vain. 


The Religion of Youth, by Mr. Melville Chaning- 
Pearce (Hodder & Stoughton; 5s. net), contains 
twenty addresses to boys and young men. The 
writer is perhaps a little over-anxious to explain 
that he is no parson, and that Jesus would not 
likely ‘have sought the society of self-righteous 
teetotalers or smug church-members.’ But the 
addresses are characterized by great moral earnest- 
ness. The most interesting part of the book is the 
introduction, in which the writer makes his con- 
fession of faith and tells how he has been influenced 
by the Group Movement and the Barthian theology. 


Our Approach to God (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
7s. 6d. net) is a study in Public Worship, from the 
pen of the Rev. E. R. Micklem, M:A., B.Litt., 
Chaplain, Tutor, and Lecturer at Mansfield College, 
Oxford. The book is written with the life of the 
Free Churches chiefly in view. It is the author’s 
belief that the Free Churches still have a contribu- 
tion of their own to give to the religious life of the 
country. ‘It is very desirable,’ he says, in char- 
acteristic style, ‘that we should have a better 
ensemble in our ecclesiastical orchestra, but it would 
be a mistake to accomplish this at the cost of 
abolishing the ’cellos or even the brass.’ 

After treating of the nature and obligation of 
worship, the author goes on to maintain that 
corporate worship is a necessity if the Christian life 
is to be lived as fully as possible, and indeed if in 
the long run the Christian faith is to be conserved 
at all. It is then maintained that form is necessary 
to worship, and incidentally Quaker worship, with 
its tendency towards a vague mystical theism, is 
subjected to criticism. This tendency becomes 
especially strong as the boundaries of the Society 
of Friends are enlarged. 

Sacrifice, communion, and prayer are then treated 
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in successive chapters, here, as elsewhere in the 
book, good use being made of Professor Will’s 
important work, Le Culte, in which prayer is repre- 
sented as the pervading characteristic of the 
Protestant cultus. When speaking of the liturgical 
recitation of the Psalms, Mr. Micklem adds a refer- 
ence to the worship of Scottish Presbyterians 
which is, to say the least, ambiguous. (In Scotland 
the metrical psalms are still in regular use at the 
chief diets of worship.) But while we note this 
point, we are grateful to Mr. Micklem for much 
historical information on liturgical questions. 

In the concluding chapter on the Lord’s Supper, 
Mr. Micklem shows himself as much opposed to 
the tray of ‘individual cups’ as, in an earlier chapter, 
to the tradition of congregational ‘ mutism’ during 
public prayer. Which may serve to indicate that, 
although the author of this volume is concerned to 
uphold the specific witness of the Free Churches 
in matters of worship, he seeks to preserve what is 
of value in the liturgical tradition. 


The problems facing the Protestant churches in 
America are of extraordinary interest and com- 
plexity. The great variety of denominations leads 
to many instances of overchurching. ‘In com- 
munity after community of a thousand to fifteen 
hundred people we find anywhere from three to 
seven or eight churches.’ Half the ministers have 
no college education, and their average salary is 
not equal to that of the skilled workman. The 
changes following the War, accentuated by the 
economic blizzard, have led to much criticism of the 
status guo and to a widespread demand for greater 
unity and efficiency. The situation has been tackled 
with American thoroughness by a Commission repre- 
senting the Theological Seminaries of the United 
States and Canada, which has now issued its report. 


It isa monumental work in four volumes, The Educa-— 


tion of American Ministers (Institute of Social and 


\ 


Religious Research ; $12.00). It covers the whole 


ground and deals with every conceivable topic 
connected with student and ministerial life. It is 
based on a multitude of reports from seminaries, 
and answers to questionnaires by students and 
ministers. Tables, diagrams, and statistics in 


overwhelming profusion set forth the results and 


findings. The whole is a work of immense industry 
and on a scale never before attempted. Its aim is 
‘to lay a foundation for the improvement of theo- 
logical education in the United States and Canada,’ 
and it should prove a veritable mine of informa- 
tion to all who have to deal with this great and 
momentous subject. 
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In Seer, Scribe, and Sage, the Rev. R. G. Legge 
gives, as is indicated by the sub-title, ‘ Studies in 
Judaism during the Greek Period,’ a summary of 
the history, literature, and religion of Israel during 
the last three centuries B.c. The book offers a 
brief but useful survey of the whole, based on the 
most recent and thorough scholarship, and forms a 
good general introduction for the use of a reader 
who is beginning the study of the period. It might 
have been even more useful if the author had sug- 
gested books which would carry a student further 
into the subject. Copies of the book may be had 
from the author, St. Mark’s Vicarage, Victoria Park, 
London, E.g ; price ts. 


For a generation Dr. Campbell Morgan has been 
known as an exponent of the Bible, and his lectures 
and readings have been helpful to thousands on 
both sides of the Atlantic. In Hosea: The Heart 
and Holiness of God (Marshall, Morgan & Scott ; 
3s. 6d. net), apparently a series of lectures delivered 
in America, he gives us a study of one of the most 
difficult yet most attractive books in the Old 
Testament. His standpoint is emphatically con- 
servative, and he does not attempt discussion of 
the problems with which the book bristles, though 
he sometimes calls attention to views from which 
he differs. For the most part, however, he is content 
to assume his own conclusions. This is probably 
a wise course, for the public to whom the book 
is primarily addressed is naturally indifferent to 
questions of criticism and detailed exegesis, but 
needs the essential message of the prophet in 
warning, threat, and comfort. 

The book is a meditation on Hosea rather than a 
commentary, enriched by reference to other parts 
of the Bible. The ancient yet ever-present themes 
of human sin and Divine Love are intertwined 
through the whole. The agony of God’s heart, 
torn by human sin, is presented to us by Hosea as 
by no other book in the Old Testament, and Dr. 
Morgan makes us feel that he has Calvary always 
in the back of his mind. His treatment is devotional 
and sometimes illuminating, making even a scholar 
who differs widely from him on critical questions 
Tecognize and welcome the spirit and message of 
his work. 

This volume has no date. Do publishers realize 
how necessary the public find it to have all books 
dated ? 


Loyalty and Order (Milford ; 1s. 6d. net) consists 
of three sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford and two preached in the Cathedral Church 
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of Norwich by the Very Reverend D. H. S. Cranage, 
B.D., Litt.D., Dean of Norwich. The main burden 
of the volume is the duty of loyalty to the Book of 
Common Prayer. The Dean of Norwich is not 
opposed to revision of the Prayer Book, but he is 
a stout constitutionalist, and condemns the in- 
fractions of it which are so common in the Church 
of England. The Norwich Cathedral sermons are 
concerned with the Centenary of the Oxford Move- 
ment, one cardinal feature of which was the attempt 
to recover obedience to the Prayer Book. 


Professor J. L. Stocks, of the University of Man- 
chester, has published the sixth series of the Riddell 
Memorial Lectures, the general subject of which is 
On the Nature and Grounds of Religious Belief 
(Milford ; 2s. 6d. net). His predecessors as Lec- 
turers have been C. C. J. Webb, W. M. Thornton, 
O. C. Quick, J. Arthur Thomson, and W. R. Inge. 
The sixth series consists of three lectures. The first, 
‘ The Kinds of Belief,’ distinguishes religious belief 
from historical and a priori belief on the one hand, 
and from zsthetic and moral belief on the other. 
The second maintains of ‘ Religious Belief’ that it 
is a Total (as distinguished from a Partial) assertion 
which has for the subject the whole world-order, 
and which asserts the world-order to be the expres- 
sion of infinite Wisdom and Love. The third, 
‘Conflicts of Belief,’ examines conflicts which arise, 
as Plato would say, in the conversation of the Soul 
with itself; in particular, the conflicts between 
religion and science and between religion and pro- 
gress. The lectures are thoughtful and in sober style. 


In Charles Wycliffe Goodwin, 1817-1878: A 
Pioneer in Egyptology, by Mr. Warren R. Dawson 
(Milford; 7s. 6d. net), we have an excellent biog- 
raphy of a first-rate scholar who made many 
brillant discoveries in ancient Egyptian and Coptic 
literature, but whose life and work are not generally 
known, because he died in remote Shanghai, where 
he was Acting Chief Judge of the Supreme Court 
for China and Japan. He became a competent 
Hebraist by the time he left Cambridge, and studied 
the Old Testament in Hebrew, Greek, and Coptic 
all his life, in addition to spending much time on 
Egyptological work. He rendered much assistance 
to Canon Cook in the latter’s critical commentary 
on the Bible- (1871-1881), and all the passages 
dealing with Egypt and the Exodus were corrected 
and revised by him. As a naturalist, a musician, 
an art critic, a barrister, an editor, and a judge, 
as well as an Old Testament and Egyptian scholar, 
his life-work entitles him to a high and honourable 
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place. The book is divided into two parts: the 
first is devoted to his biography proper, and the 
second to his Egyptological studies. It also contains 
a drawing of him at the age of thirty-six, a bibliog- 
raphy of his writings, and an index. 


Out of His Treasure House, by the Rev. Dr. 
Donald Davidson (Pickering & Inglis ; 2s. 6d. net), 
contains about thirty ‘short talks to children on 
famous Bible incidents.’ There is nothing fanciful 
about them ; they are simple and interesting exposi- 
tions of Bible stories told in a way fitted to hold 
the attention of boys and girls. Dr. Davidson 
does not forget that he is a Christian preacher 
even when speaking to the children, and he does 
not amuse them with fairy stories and whimsical 
conceits, but lovingly commends Christ and the 
Christian way. 


We welcome a volume of sermons from Dr. Maude 
Royden—it is interesting to note that this is Dr. 
Royden’s eighth published volume. The title is 
Here—and Hereafter (Putnam ; 7s. 6d. net). The 
first part of the volume consists of fifteen addresses, 
and they are concerned with Here. They bear 
such titles as The Secret of Joy ; A Planned Life ; 
Hardness of Life; Are we missing Anything? ; 
The God in the Shadow. Part two deals with the 
Hereafter, and includes The Fear of Immortality ; 
Personal Survival ; ‘ They shall be comforted.’ 

There is little doubt that these addresses were 
first delivered in the Guildhouse to Dr.’ Royden’s 
own congregation, for there is in them all the 
intimate personal note of a pastor who knows the 
sorrows and difficulties of her people, and there is 
something vital and something that comes very 
close to us, for Dr. Royden speaks out of her own 
experience. We cannot help asking, why do the 
Churches shut out from their ministry a preacher 
like this ? 


One of the main problems of modern Biblical 
scholarship lies in the transmission and diffusion of 
its spirit and results. This can be done only 
through the training of the rising generation, and 
experience has given occasion for the cynical remark 
that, while few teachers know much about the Bible, 
no Biblical scholars know anything about children. 
Such a book as Stortes and Lessons : The Old Testa- 
ment for Home and School, Part II., ‘ Moses and his 
Times,’ by Miss Marion Power (S.P.C.K. ; 3s. net), 
is, therefore, particularly welcome. Miss Power 
has laid the most modern scholarship under con- 
tribution, and has succeeded, with fine insight, in 
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disregarding the wilder theories which are constantly 
being propounded, and in concentrating on the 
solider work which seems likely to endure. 

The method adopted is interesting, and should 
prove helpful. Each chapter begins with a note 
for the teacher, then follows the lesson itself— 
usually about a thousand words in length—and the 
Scripture passages to be read. Even in the lessons 
Miss Power is not afraid to use ‘ critical’ language, 
and children browght up with the help of this book 
will have little to unlearn in later life. The moral 
and spiritual value of each subject is clearly brought 
out, and the fulfilment of the Old Testament in the 
New is repeatedly emphasized. The book can hardly 
fail to be of value to all who have to teach the Old 
Testament to children. 


First Days in the Ministry, by the Rev. Ivor S. 
Watkins, M.A. (S.P.C.K. ; 2s. net), is a little book 
written with great simplicity and candour, offering 
some thoughts for the guidance of junior clergy 
and ordinands. The subjects treated are such as 
Visiting, Work among Children, Recreation, Marriage 
of Clergy. Much admirable advice is given, and 
such as any man entering on the work of the 
Christian ministry will do well to give heed to. 


Professor M. M. Knappen, M.A., Ph.D., has edited 
Two Elizabethan Puritan Diaries, by Richard 
Rogers and Samuel Ward (S.P.C.K.; gs. net), and 
prefixes an interesting discussion on the Puritan 
character as revealed by the Diaries. He has done 
his work in a thoroughly competent and scholarly 
fashion. The notes he adds in explanation of 
allusions in the Diaries are illuminating and useful. 
What is most amazing is the fact that men who 
lived through so stirring and unsettled a period of 
English history could write diaries which have next 
to nothing to say about the events of which they 
were witnesses. 


The Romance of Parish Registers, by the Rev. 
R. W. Muncey, M.A., of the Imperial Service 
College, Windsor (Lincoln Williams ; 6s. net), is 
described by the Bishop of Norwich, who writes a 
Foreword, as ‘a little volume,’ but it is packed 
full of intimate details of the local history of the 
country. The writer is entitled to claim that the 
importance and value of parish registers as historical 
documents cannot be over-estimated. Its prepara- 
tion, he says, has necessitated much labour and 
research in the British Museum. Nearly four 
hundred years have elapsed since Thomas Cromwell, 
Minister of Henry the Eighth, issued the first 
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decree for the keeping of registers of weddings, 
christenings, and burials in every parish, They 
have been the subject of many Acts of Parliament 
throughout the generations since. During the 
Civil War the ejection of so many Episcopal clergy 
from their benefices brought about great irregularity 
in the keeping of the registers, and sometimes 
resulted in their entire cessation. Even to-day in 
Scotland the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland is still considering in what manner the 
irregular marriages in the blacksmith’s shop at 
Gretna Green should be dealt with. 
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In a rather unintelligible book bearing the curious 
title, The Cosmic Awakening (Williams & Norgate ; 
7s. 6d. net), Mr. Christopher Pleydell-Bouverie 
thinks he has expressed the educational and econ- 
omic ideas and principles by the practical elaboration 
of which there will come reconciliation of religion 
with science, nation with nation, and creditor with. 
debtor. He also is convinced that our own country 
—which he calls England—lying, as it does, between 
the old of Europe and the new of America, and 
blessed with a specially gifted people, is called to the 
great task. 


Missionary Droblems of To=day. 


III. 
Ad Interim Ethics in the Mission Field. 


By THE REVEREND J. W. Wetcu, M.A., M.Ep., WarRRI, SOUTHERN NIGERIA. 


Tuts article is being written in a mud house in a 
native compound in an almost entirely pagan, 
illiterate, and polygamous village in the Nigerian 
bush. Within a distance of five hundred yards 
are seven fetiches served devotedly and regularly ; 
people passing the door bear on their faces chalk 
marks to ward off ‘the evil eye,’ and charms 
against evil spirits; yesterday in the bush behind 
the house a woman hanged herself because she was 
convinced she was a witch and might kill her 
family. Yet to-morrow the Church, through a 
European missionary, will teach the Christian 
gospel, and insist upon the same Christian moral 
standard as obtains among the keener of the 
practising Church members at home, and suspend 
from Church membership any who lapse into 
fornication or polygamy, both permitted and 
encouraged by the paganism surrounding them 
which they have so recently left behind. Is this 


fair? If the Jews took centuries to travel from 


the sacrificial system and polygamy to Post- 
Exilic monotheism and monogamy, can we allow 
these people any time to evolve to our standard of 
Christian morality, permitting meanwhile an ad 
interim ethic? Or must they leap at once from 
their primitive superstitions and ignorance, within 
a generation or two, along the road we have taken 
fourteen hundred years to travel since the gospel 
came to Britain? Is it right to apply the text 


from Hebrews, temporarily to allow things we forbid 
for ourselves ; to give ‘ milk’ to these people while 
they are ‘ without the experience of the word of 
righteousness,’ reserving the ‘ solid food’ until they 
are ‘ full-grown men, even those who, by reason of 
use, have their senses exercised to discern good and 
evil’? Oris there no modification possible without 
spoiling what the missionary is here to give, no 
lower moral standard, no permissive polygamy, 
no preparatory wider path which leads later to 
the ‘ strait and narrow road’ ? 

That this question is a burning one in the field 
is well known to any missionary working among 
primitive peoples: that it is a debated one at 
home is shown by the interest this very problem 
creates In a missionary audience. The willingness 
to abandon the ‘all or nothing’ position—found 
more at home than in the field—is a recent thing, 
due no doubt to the central position evolution 
takes in all our thinking, to a new knowledge of 
world history, of comparative religion, and of 
anthropology. A full discussion of the problem is 
beyond the scope of this article ; a short review of 
the data and an attempted formulation of a guiding 
principle will, however, be attempted. I need 
hardly add that whatever is written here does not 
represent the official policy of any Mission, but 
simply the opinion of the writer. 

It is necessary to avoid confusing the issue 
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raised in the title of this article with that other 
problem, whether, and in which ways, it is right 
to make our approach to the native of, e.g., Africa, 
African rather than European. Every thinking 
man knows that to Westernize a native Church and 
to put it out of touch with the ethos of the nation 
it is to serve, is to doom it to decay when European 
guidance is withdrawn and when the nation has 
been educated past the stage of imitation. But 
our title invites us to consider a quite different 
problem, which may be summarized thus: Is the 
Christian standard of, e.g., absolute truth in state- 
ment, of honesty in dealing, of sexual continence or 
faithfulness, of monogamy, binding on all people 
at all stages of development ? This is the problem 
we must now discuss, and we shall see later that it 
reaches its most difficult form in the test case of 
whether and under what conditions polygamous 
converts should be allowed to carry their polygamy 
into the Church. 

Religion and morals spring from different roots ; 
the first from a sense of the ‘ Numinous,’ the second 
from the need to preserve society. In primitive 
paganism the two are soon connected, the God-ward 
‘ethics’ of the primitive being observed because 
the welfare of the tribe is believed to depend upon 
the goodwill of the Supreme Being, while the man- 
ward rules of conduct carry with them the sanction 
of priestly, and therefore of divine, authority. In 
primitive society the group is all-important, no 
external nonconformity is allowed, and the rebel 
or misfit is eliminated. Religion i8’ therefore 
compulsory, and religion comprises ethics ; both, 
primarily, are created and sustained by ignorance 
of natural causes, a peculiar view of the universe, 
and by fear of the unknown. Primitive ethics are 
therefore to a great extent different in kind from 
Christian ethics, which, in their highest form, are 
not a reaction to fear or to the unknown, but an 
emotional and volitional response to a God who 
has been revealed as love. The step from one 
outlook to the other is very great indeed. 

The Decalogue, save for the second and tenth 
Commandments, is the ethical standard of primitive 
paganism. The attribution of animism to the 
primitive is too vague to convey much; in any 
case, animism is not polytheism, and the African 
primitive quite definitely believes in a Supreme 
Being, one who is not the tribal god, but the 
Creator of the whole world and all men. His name 
is revered, especially in oaths. To the African, 
honour and respect for his parents come easily and 
are much stronger than in Europe. He has a holy 
day—in this area every fourth day—hedged about 
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rigidly by taboos and penalties. Murder is punished 
by death, and adultery, theft, and defamation of 
character all incur their own punitive reward. 
Eight of the Jewish Ten Commandments are thus 
covered by primitive ethics, three directed to God, 
His name, and His day; one to the family, the 
cradle of primitive society; and four against 
damage to a man’s property—his life, wife, posses- 
sions, and good name. It has, of course, to be 
remembered that the typical African pagan does 
not claim the same degree of revelation as the Jew, 
does not attain to the same height of ethical mono- 
theism, and has not the same moral zeal, more 
especially if we are thinking of the post-Mosaic Jew. 
The African convert, then, emerging from pagan- 
ism to a Christianity based on the ethical mono- 
theism of Judaism, finds his greatest difficulties in 
the Christian insistence on truth, on honesty, on 
avoidance of fornication, on the application of his 
morality to all men outside his own group or tribe, 
and, above all, on monogamy. I am here dealing 
with, of course, the more rudimentary ethical 
principles, not with the finer and more spiritual 
interpretations of Christian ethics which do not 
at once affect the typical convert from paganism. 
Truth of statement does not come easily to the 
primitive. He has no sense of an absolute and 
abstract truth ; moreover, the boundary line between 
truth and imagination is extremely vague, as the 
study of myth in primitive psychology well shows. 
One of the most difficult things for a European in 
Africa to understand, is the native evasion of 
objective truth; but it needs to be understood, 
not condemned, at first. In addition to this lack 
of demarcation between fact and fancy, which 
makes a native fail to speak the truth without 
being fully conscious of it, is the fact of the group- 
mind which dominates and directs the individual. 
Many a leading Christian in Africa, if involved in 
a case which concerns his family, will feel that 
loyalty to the group and his duty to win the case 
for the group is higher ethically than devotion to 
abstract truth. This idea, abhorrent maybe to us, 
is definitely rooted in native mentality. Though, 
doubtless, the missionary will suspect any tamper- 
ing with truth as he conceives it, I cannot help 
feeling myself that to expect the newly converted 
African to find in the word ‘truth’ the same 
content as we do, is premature and unwarranted. 
Here surely is a case for an ad interim ethic; how- 
ever. little we excuse falsehood, however much we 
strive to teach our conception of truth, it is not 
right to demand of the man who has recently left 
paganism, an unfailing adherence to the same 
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standard of truth as we expect—but do not always 
find—in members of a civilization which owes so 
much to Greek thinking, modern scientific search, 
and Christianity. If we remember that the 
native feels our serving of truth at the expense of 
the group is immoral and unworthy, we shall not 
expect him to move from his conception to ours, 
when he changes his religion, as though he were 
changing his dress. Conversion, as I have seen it 
in Africa, is rarely so sudden or so thorough as 
that. 

What has been said about truth, applies also to 
honesty. Honesty in primitive society is utili- 
tarian, it is for the preservation of the group. To 
extend the application of honesty to members of 
other groups and tribes is not easy for the primitive, 
and is but slowly learned. 

We pass now to that much more difficult problem, 
the difference between the pagan and the Christian 
conceptions of sexual purity. As the Decalogue, 
primitive ethics forbid adultery as an offence 
against property ; as with the Jews of the Mosaic 
period, so with the primitive, adultery is only 
committed when a married woman is involved. 
Any girl who is not betrothed or married, is ‘ free,’ 
and any man who is acceptable to her, married or 
single, can commit fornication with her, sometimes 
with, more often without, the consent of her 
mother. This habit is very common indeed, and 
is definitely encouraged in native society. In 
many cases two lovers, finding themselves compat- 
ible, will marry, and the union is often successful ; 
if the girl conceives before marriage, the man is 
the more highly pleased, because he knows he has 
avoided that constant dread of the African, the 
danger of marrying a sterile woman. Should the 
gitl conceive and not marry her lover, no ethical 
code has been broken ; the future husband in some 
tribes will own the child, and in others, where the 
lover takes the child, he pays damages to the 
future husband. It is important in connexion with 
this to know that the African is very much more 
highly sexed than the average European, and the 
man who is continent before marriage is far from 
being highly honoured. Thus there is here a very 
great gap between the pagan and Christian con- 
ceptions of sexual purity, and it is this gap which 
causes such trouble in the young Church. Prob- 
ably all missionaries will agree that there is no 
room here for an ad interim ethic. The Christian 
standard must be insisted upon in its entirety from 
the outset ; it is a cross which the convert has 
to bear. Yet an understanding of the difference 
between the two attitudes to fornication is a very 
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great help to the missionary when some of his 
converts fall by the way. 

I propose finally to treat more fully the question 
of polygamy. It will be best to study the subject 
under three headings: (1) The pagan reasons for 
polygamy ; (2) the reasons for the Christian opposi- 
tion to it; (3) whether and under what conditions 
a measure of permissive polygamy can be allowed 
in the Church until the native has had time to 
move to our advanced standards. 

(1) In every human society, primitive or civilized, 
African or European, the number of males and 
females born is in the ratio of eleven to ten. Hence 
in order to make polygamy (or more correctly 
polygny, the marriage of more than one woman 
to one man) general in a community, some factor 
must disturb this natural ratio. The chief factor 
is the greater chance of survival of female as 
compared with male children. This is common in 
all countries, save in those with a declining popula- 
tion which have a prepondering female mortality. 
This higher male death-rate is due to sex alone, is 
most marked in infancy, and is most clearly seen in 
an area like this where for every ten children born 
more than half die before the third year is reached. 
When puberty is reached, therefore, more girls 
have survived than boys. The situation is further 
complicated by the differential variation in the 
nuptial ages of the two sexes in Africa, for a man 
usually marries much later in life than a girl. 
Owing to these two causes, one may estimate that 
in a typical area where there is no infant welfare 
work, there will be at least thirteen marriageable 
females for every ten males; in some areas the 
proportion is very much higher. African society, 
which despises the spinster, supplies the solution 
of polygamy. 

The African native may not formulate these 
scientific principles ; but to say that his polygamy 
is merely the outcome of uncontrolled sexual 
desire is untrue. Polygamy is a social institution 
in answer to a primary social need, has been evolved 
through centuries, and is an integral part of the 
cohesion of tribal life. Primarily it is intended to 
secure more children, for children mean honour 
and wealth. It is biologically untrue to say that 
a polygamist has fewer children than a mono- 
gamist, conditions being equal (usually the children 
of a Christian monogamist are born in a more 
hygienic environment or in a welfare centre); the 
fine families of chiefs show that. Further, under 
polygamy, the pregnant wife is separated from her 
husband at conception until from three months to 
three years after the birth of the child; this allows 
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her to avoid the dangers of over gestation, and the 
husband has his other wives. Under monogamy, 
in a country devoid of farinaceous diet, where a 
mother must suckle her child for the first three 
years of its life, the wife of a monogamist, should 
she bear more than one child during those three 
years, carries a heavy burden. Again, the African 
employs no labour save that of his family, and 
wives are farm labourers; thus the wife of a 
monogamist is responsible (if her husband cannot 
afford servants) for the daily farming, carrying of 
water often long distances, bringing of firewood 
from the forest, the laborious pounding and cooking 
of food, and bringing up of her family. Under 
polygamy these duties are shared out among the 
wives. Finally, compulsory monogamy for all 
would throw into the ranks of despised spinster- 
hood a great number of women, in a country 
unable to absorb and use women save as wives 
and mothers ; it would also increase prostitution. 
Already in some churches the women outnumber 
the men by two to one; they may marry only 
Christians ; what is the solution ? 

(2) I have tried in the above paragraph to say 
all there is to say for polygamy. What is the 
Christian answer? Primarily it is this: Chris- 
tianity is The Good News, and for women it is 
the news that a woman is equal with a man. A 
religion founded by the Son of God born of a 
peasant woman cannot permit any degradation of 
women, any lowering of them to the level of animals 
or property, any denial to them of the chance of 
developing to the full their personalities. Progress 
as a Christian means the control of desire by spirit ; 
polygamy generates abnormal sexual passion, for 
the two react on each other. Christianity also 
insists that every child has the right to two parents ; 
one result of polygamy is that a child has only one 
parent who counts for much in his life in many 
polygamous households, and the child can know 
little of true fatherhood. Polygamy, Christians 
believe, is absolutely opposed to the will of God, 
and directly opposed to the teaching of the New 
Testament and of the Church since its foundation. 

(3) To allow polygamy in the Church has there- 
fore seemed a denial of Christianity, and a lowering 
of essential standards. My own belief is that any 
one who has lived cheek by jowl with polygamy, 
and who loves the African, will work unceasingly 
to bring monogamy to him at the earliest possible 
moment. The Church must insist upon monogamy 
as the sime gua non of full Church membership ; 
and the strongest supporters of this opinion will 
be the educated and monogamous Africans them- 
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selves. There are difficulties in the way, and there | 
borne. Any mixing of monogamous and poly- | 
gamous Christians in full Church membership is to | 
cut the nerve of the gospel for the African. 

But is it completely moral to refuse baptism to | 
a polygamous convert, or to make him drive all 
his. wives save one away? At present, however | 
earnest a Christian he may be, a convert is not — 
baptized who will not dismiss his surplus wives. 
But what happens to these unhappy women? In 
many cases he is fond of them, and they are firmly 
rooted as members of his household ; to drive them 
away to their original homes is to compel their 
nearest relatives to repay to the convert the 
dowries he paid for them (if this is not done they 
can never feel free) ; if they look for another man 
who will take them, they usually have to go to a 
polygamist, thereby increasing polygamy. In any 
case, the lot of the women driven away by a poly- 
gamous convert is often a most unhappy one, and 
in my own experience some converts refuse to do 
that to their wives, and so lose baptism. 

Is there here room for an ad interim ethic? I 
believe there is. The driving away of wives from 
the household of a polygamous convert (even if he 
takes no money for them or does not take the chance 
to dismiss all and get a younger wife), in order to 
secure for the man Christian baptism, has always 
seemed to me of doubtful morality, in those cases 
where the rejected wives suffer. The solution 
which suggests itself is this: when a man is con- 
verted, and genuinely feels that to drive away his 
surplus wives would entail distress for them, he 
should be allowed to keep his wives, and yet be 
allowed membership in the Church, either through 
full baptism, or through some other initiation 
ceremony. Confirmation would be denied him, 
that being reserved for those who accept the full 
ethical standard of the Church. This temporary 
permissive polygamy for those who were poly- 
gamists before conversion would be recognized as 
a second best, and full Church membership and 
office would be reserved for those who are con- 
firmed. Further, this would only apply to those 
who are converted from polygamy in those cases 
where the usual procedure would involve real hard- 
ship for the women concerned. For all who join 
the Church as single or monogamous, and above all 
for all those who are baptized into the Church at 
infancy, the Christian standard of absolute mono- 
gamy would apply. In this way the polygamist 
who is converted, and who comes to the society 
of the Church as a stranger, would be given at 
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least partial membership, by virtue of his conversion, 
in the Body of Christ ; the missionary would be 
saved from adopting in the name of morality a 
course of action towards the rejected wives which 
is of doubtful morality and which might not 
command the sanction of Christ ; and the African 
would feel that at least the Church understood his 
difficulties and was prepared to go out to meet 
them. Above all, a great deal of hypocrisy and 
secret polygamy would be prevented. Since this 
suggested permissive polygamy would not apply 
to single or monogamous converts, nor to those 
baptized in infancy into the society of the Church, 
this ad interim ethic would not be of long duration. 
But, in the opinion of the writer, the Church would 
Jose nothing by it, and gain much. 

Our survey of the data has not led us to any 
startling conclusions. Church history, and an 
intimate knowledge of the African, are an insurance 
against allowing any easy entry into the Church; 
the Early Church was a rallying-point for heroes 
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because it offered a very definite Cross, and it 
would be fatal to a young Church to take away 
all its difficulties and to remove its Cross. But it 
seems to me to be not less but more Christian to 
make condemnation and full ethical teaching walk 
hand in hand with pardoning and understanding ; 
and it may be questioned whether the male hier- 
archy of the Church officials has not rather forgotten 
the point of view of the women, in making the 
driving away of surplus wives an essential condition 
of baptism for a convert from polygamous paganism. 
Where the issue is whether or not a polygamous 
convert should discipline his over-exercised sexual 
instinct as his price for obtaining Christian 
baptism, the answer quite definitely is that he 
must do so, and that Christianity provides the 
power with which he is to do it; where the issue 
is whether undeserving women should suffer hard- 
ship and distress to allow him to be baptized, my 
own opinion is quite definite that an ad interim is 
permissible and moral. 


Cage Sa ET ‘ 


Spiritualiom reqarded as a Religion. 


By THE REVEREND W. J. SPARROW Simpson, D.D., ILrorp. 


SPIRITUALISM is fundamentally the reception by 
the living of messages sent from the departed. As 
such, it belongs to the province of scientific inquiry 
by the Society for Psychical Research. Upon the 
results of these investigations, asserted to be verified, 
there has arisen a new religion. Our concern is with 
this religion based on the psychical phenomena. 


A very vigorous advocacy of Spiritualism as the 


coming religion of the world has recently appeared 
from the pen of Mr. Arthur Findlay. 

Half the volume consists of an attempt to de- 
molish all the old religions of the world. The 
author aspires to clear the ground of what he 
regards as the mythological accumulation of the 
ages. Destructive efforts are chiefly concentrated 
against Christianity, partly on the plea that its 
principal doctrines can be paralleled in all sorts of 
primitive religions. Virgin births and Saviour 
deities are frequent occurrences in the childhood of 
the race. Christianity itself is asserted to have 
originated in an age of intense ignorance. The 
Doctrine of the Trinity is pronounced an absurdity. 
It is acknowledged that some people still feel the 
need of a personal Saviour. But that feeling is 


treated as the product of an antiquated miscon- 
ception of human capacity. It is confidently 
asserted that no supernatural occurrence, so far as 
our knowledge extends, has ever taken place in the 
history of the universe. 

Accordingly, having, so he thinks, demolished the 
structure and ruined the foundations of all the 
historic religions of the human race, and having 
cleared away the mythological delusions, the 
author proceeds to construct a new edifice upon 
the vacant site. The new edifice is the Spiritualist 
religion, based, of course, on the asserted fact that 
communications have been received from spirits 
formerly resident on earth but now translated into 
the Beyond. This is declared to be the religion 
of the future. Its advocate looks forward con- 
fidently to a time when the principles of the 
Spiritualist religion will be universally received, 
and all the creeds and dogmas which surround 
orthodox religion everywhere will fade away, and 
mankind will be knit together by this one common 
belief. 

The main principles of Spiritualism are that: 
(1) The universe is governed by mind, commonly 
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called God. (2) That the existence and identity of 
the individual continues after the change called 
death. (3) That communications, under suitable 
conditions, take place between us here on earth 
and the inhabitants of the etheric world. (4) That 
our ethical conduct should be guided by the golden 
tule, given first to the world by the great Confucius 
—Whatever you would that others would do to 
you, doit also untothem. (5) That each individual 
is his own Saviour, and that he cannot look to 
some one else to bear his sins, and suffer for his 
mistakes. (6) That each individual reaps as he 
sows, and gravitates naturally to the place in 
harmony with his desires. (7) And finally, that the 
path of progress is never closed, and that there is 
no known end to the advancement of the individual. 
These are called the seven Principles of Spiritualism. 

With regard to the experience awaiting the 
departed after death, the new revelation is said to 
be that ‘ the first stage beyond this earth is a kind 
of clearing station, where the different nations live 
together. Family life is most important; and 
the members await relatives of their generation to 
go on together to the next plane.’ + 

Conan Doyle was not so sure of this. The com- 
munication received from the Unseen World, as he 
understood it, was that married people did not 
necessarily meet again, but those who loved each 
other did meet again. 

It is well to consider, if these pronouncements 
were genuine messages sent through by inhabitants 
of the Unseen, what value they would possess. 
They would certainly prove that survival after 
death was a reality in certain cases. But they 
would not prove that survival would be universal. 
That might be a reasonable inference, amounting 
to a probability, but it would not by any means 
be a certainty. Still less would it be the slightest 
proof of immortality. The fact that men survived 
the grave is no proof whatever that their survival 
ensures continued existence to all eternity. Sur- 
vival might encourage a presumption in favour of 
that belief, but it could not belong to the region 
of experienced certainties. It is indeed the essential 
quality of the future that it is not and cannot be 
a matter of present experience. 

That eminent student of Spiritualist phenomena, 
and sympathizer with such investigations, Sir 
William Barrett, warned the Spiritualist from form- 
ing conclusions about immortality which the 
premises of Spiritualism do not justify. ‘Here let 
me remark that the inference commonly drawn 


1 Findlay, The Rock of Truth, 267. 
2 The New Revelation, 34. 
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that spirit communications teach us the necessary 
and inherent immortality of the soul is, in my 
opinion, a mischievous error. It is true they show 
us that life cam exist in the unseen, and—if we 
accept the evidence for identity—that some we have 
known on earth are still living and near us, but 
entrance on a life after death does not necessarily 
mean immortality, that is eternal persistence of 
our personality ; nor does it prove that survival 
after death extends to all. Obviously no experi- 
mental evidence can ever demonstrate either of 
these beliefs, though it may and does remove the 
objections raised as to the possibility of survival.’ # 

No spiritualist, therefore, can reasonably criticise 
Christianity for involving an exercise of faith, or 
for assenting to propositions where demonstration 
cannot be attained. For when the Spiritualist 
accepts accounts of the Unseen State on the 
authority of communications received through a 
Medium from the Unseen World, he is himself just 
as certainly exercising faith. He is relying on the 
capacity of the departed to give him accurate 
information. He is also relying on assurances 
about the eternal duration of the soul which are 
impossible to verify by any tests or methods within 
the reach of science. 

It is, therefore, useless to claim that Spiritualism 
makes religion no longer a matter of faith, but of 
actual experience and fact. For this is simply not 
the case. No doctrine of personal immortality, 
and of indefinite progress hereafter, can ever be to 
men in this life a matter of experience. It can only 
be a matter of faith. To attempt to make religion 
no longer a matter of faith is to attempt the 
impossible.4 

There is a good deal of the information said to 
come from the World Unseen which, to judge from 
its quality, might well have been acquired by the 
speaker while still on earth. It does not display © 
the other-worldliness and the spiritual insight which 
familiarity with the Beyond might fairly be ex- 
pected to have created. Spiritualists have them- 
selves complained that communications have come 
from very inferior specimens of the population in 
heavenly places, and have frankly acknowledged 
the necessity of a careful sifting and classification 
of the statements which have been received. 

One of the pioneers of Spiritualism in England 
was asked by Conan Doyle why it was that some 
of the communications from the Unseen were 
foolish and some of them absolutely false. To this 
inquiry the pioneer replied that this present world 


2 On the:Threshold of the Unseen, 287. 
4Conan Doyle, ibid. 51. 
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is full of weak and foolish people. So also is the 
next. These foolish and false replies proceed from 
inferior denizens of the Unseen World. The 
novelist owns that the explanation failed to satisfy 
him at the time. But he came to think it a rough 
approximation to the truth. 

Lady Glenconner, while full of admiration for 
Spiritualism, criticised the inferior messages in 
very telling terms—‘ communication with entities 
who are, if we may judge by their remarks, of no 
higher soul-stature than many still in the body 
with whom we would not care to spend our time. 
These have our goodwill, but we do not desire 
their company. It is these who, with their com- 
rades of the earth-plane, have done so much to 
depreciate the truth, and who have left the subject 
open to the rightly strong and just denunciation of 
the Church on the one hand, while on the other it 
is delivered over to the Press, which treats it with 
inexcusable levity.’ ? 

The information which the Seven Principles of 
Spiritualism contain can scarcely be called original. 
With the solitary exception of the theory that the 
dead possess an etheric body, which is in form and 
feature the exact counterpart of the physical, there 
seems very little in these Seven Principles which 
might not be derived from somewhat hazy recollec- 
tions retained by an individual somewhat inade- 
quately instructed in religion while living on earth. 
The idea that the universe is governed by mind, 
that personal identity continues after death, that 
individual immortality is true, and that each 
individual reaps what he sows, and will go to his 
own appropriate place, bear a striking resemblance 
to the average Englishman’s conception of religion. 
It is little more than a rudimentary religion de- 
prived of any adequate ideas of Deity, and with the 
supernatural reduced to its very lowest measure. 

The chief characteristic of Spiritualism as here 
represented is that its concern is almost entirely 
with men, and has very little, in fact almost nothing, 
to do with Deity. It is indeed declared that the 
universe is governed by mind—commonly called 

God. This doctrine is, in fact, the first of the 
Seven Principles of the Spiritualist religion. But, 
after that announcement, Deity practically dis- 
appears. There is not the slightest trace of any- 
thing approaching communion with God. It is a 
religion in which the whole interest is concentrated 
on man, and man is made the real purpose of the 
universe, and the only object of attraction. There 
is no suggestion that God has any absorbing interest 
in man, or that man has anything more than a 
1 The Wonders of the Saints, 10. 
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distant purely speculative interest in God. All the 
conceptions of the great theistic religions are left 
out. Practically nothing remains but the im- 
mortality of man and the progress of man. 

There is, however, another conception of religion 
which can hardly be left out of sight if regard is 
paid to history. The essence of religion is not man, 
but God. The purpose of religion is that God and 
man should be united. And there are many 
Spiritualists who certainly would not deny this. 

There are, however, Spiritualists who assert that 
creeds and dogmas stifle the mind, and give the 
believers in them a sense of superiority. Never- 
theless the Spiritualist is a believer in dogma 
himself. The immortality of every individual 
human person is a dogma ; a dogma of a stupendous 
character ; a dogma, moreover, which to many a 
modern doubter belongs to the order of things 
incredible, and which in any case can only be 
accepted by an act of faith. 

There seems no obvious reason in the nature of 
things why a Spiritualist should restrict his religion 
to the information he receives through a medium 
from the Invisible World. Why should not truth 
come to him in other ways? Does the Spiritualist 
consider that all his knowledge of religion, and his 
moral ideals, have come to him through voices 
from the other world? Has he not derived some 
of them at least from the experience of men still 
living here on earth? The golden rule of doing to 
others as we would have them do unto us this 
Spiritualist writer attributes to Confucius. It is a 
rule which Confucius delivered while living here 
among men ; not after he had become an inhabitant 
of the world invisible. Yet the author places this 
golden rule acquired from a teacher on earth/among 
the seven principles of Spiritualism. 

But if one of the seven main principles of the 
Spiritualist religion is derived from a Chinese 
moralist on earth, and not from a resident in 
Etheria (the Spiritualist name for Heaven), there 
seems no obvious reason why a Spiritualist should 
not also keep an open mind towards the possibility 
of acquiring other religious information from the 
experience of the human race while it was resident 
here on earth. 

There is something strangely uncritical in a 
mentality which repudiates wholesale all the 
spiritual experiences of humanity in all the great 
historic religions, and then endeavours to establish 
a new world-religion exclusively on the basis of 
psychical research. Why this exclusiveness? An 
open mind should be prepared to own that truth 
may come from very different directions, not only 
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from one. And it is certainly a fact that many a 
genuine Spiritualist would not in the least agree 
with restricting religion to statements derived from 
one channel of information alone. 

If the Spiritualist is willing to listen respectfully 
to Confucius, why is he not also willing to listen 
with at least equal respect to Jesus Christ? Yet 
a singular feature of this exposition of Spiritualism 
is that it shows no deference whatever to Jesus 
Christ. The writer asserts confidently that ‘ belief 
in Christ does not affect our destination in the 
least.’ From what source is that assertion de- 
rived? Is it part of the new revelation derived 
from the invisible, or a private opinion of the 
author? We are not told. In either case it is 
assertion and not proof. 

The attitude of individual Spiritualists towards 
Jesus Christ seems to differ very widely indeed. 
According to some adherents of the Movement it 
matters very greatly. In a book called Jesus 
Christ at Work, by R. A. Bush (1929), we are informed 
that the position of Jesus in relation to the Spiritual- 
ist Movement was frequently the subject of ques- 
tions. Communications were said to be received to 
the effect that ‘the acceptance of the Master as 
their prince is a source of great potency. You may 
also accept him without reserve as one to serve. 
He is a mighty potentate in these realms to lead 
multitudes to the Light.’1 It is true that the 
message was only Unitarian: ‘He is a created 
Being like ourselves.’ Yet the advice is given: 
“Love him with all your soul and with all your 
might, and follow him whithersoevér he may 
direct.’ 

“Psychical Research, says one of its ablest 
investigators, Sir William Barrett, ‘though it 
may strengthen the foundations, cannot take the 
place of religion. . . . For, after all, it deals with 
the external, though it be in an Unseen World ; 
and its chief value lies in the fulfilment of its work, 
whereby it reveals to us the inadequacy of the 
external, either here or hereafter, to satisfy the 
life of the soul.’ 2 

Conan Doyle was strongly opposed to Sir Wiliam 
Barrett’s opinion that psychical research is quite 
distinct from religion. The novelist urged that 
Spiritualism teaches us of the continued life of the 
soul, of the nature of that life, and of how it is 

AP: 345 
2 Psychical Research (1911). 
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influenced by our conduct here. ‘ If this is distinct 
from Religion,’ said Conan Doyle, ‘I must confess 
that I do not understand the distinction. To me 
it is Religion—the very essence of it. But that 
does not mean that it will necessarily crystallise 
into a new religion. Personally I trust that 
it will not do so. Surely we are disunited 
enough already. Rather would I see it the great 
unifying force, the one provable thing connected 
with every religion, Christian or non-Christian, 
forming the common solid basis upon which each 
raises, if it must needs raise, that separate system 
which appeals to the varied types of mind.’ * 

On the other hand, Lady Glenconner fully realizes 
the mischief inflicted on their own cause by its 
advocates when they attempt the impossible task 
of imagining it able to fulfil the functions of religion. 
‘Tt must be admitted that Spiritualism has never 
been more readily debased than by its adherents, 
wha have known too well how to blast by praise. 
Some contrast it with Christianity. They mistake 
their candle for the sun.’ # 

Spiritualism of this kind appropriates to itself 
considerable elements, though by no means the 
fullness, of the Christian Religion. Sir Oliver 
Lodge has written in a similar strain. He maintains 
that ‘highest of those who concern themselves 
directly with this earth, of all the myriads of worlds 
in infinite space is One on Whom the right instinct 
of Christianity has always lavished heartfelt rever- 
ence and devotion. Those who think that the day 
of that Messiah is over are strangely mistaken. It 
has hardly begun. In individual souls Christianity 
has flourished and borne fruit, but for the ills of the 
world itself it is an almost untried panacea.’ ‘ My 
own time down here is getting short: it matters — 
little: but I dare not go till I have borne this 
testimony to the grace and truth which emanate 
from that divine Being.’ 

This reverential estimate of Christ, this apprecia- 
tion of the value of the Messiah to humanity, falls 
beneath the creed of Christendom, yet it is an open- 
minded recognition that Spiritualism cannot dis- 
pense with Christianity. It is plain that a Spiritual- 
ism which attempts by itself to be the religion of 
the future is not the Spiritualism which is accepted 
by a large proportion of its own adherents and 
advocates. 

3 The New Revelation, 67. 
* The Wonders of the Saints, 12. 
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MirginiBus (Puertsque. 
A Whitsunday Sermon. 
By THE REVEREND S. GREER, M.A., Ayr. 


“Ye shall receive power.’—Ac 1°. 


As the motor-car approached, the garage door 
mysteriously opened, and stood wide for the car 
to enter. Yet nobody was near, and no hands 
had unfastened the garage bolts. It was like 
magic, though the driver had not even cried, ‘ Open, 
Sesame.’ But in his approach to the garage he 
had, at a certain point, passed through a ray, like 
a beam of electric light, and it was this that had 
set the mechanism in action, and swung the door 
wide. Marvellous things can be done by these 
rays which nobody sees, or feels, but which you 
can’t escape. On one of the London Underground 
railways the train, as it comes rushing in, passes 
through a beam, and so switches on a red signal- 
light. I saw one lately which counted the people 
who went through the entrance to a station; when 
you broke the beam you heard a click, and you 
knew you had been spotted. 

How is it done? I don’t know. Lots of things 
in the world can’t be explained. They are there, 
and you see them work, but you can’t account for 
them. Some stupid people refuse to believe in 
religion because they don’t quite understand how 
it all comes about. They work their brains into 
tangles ; their thinking gets all into knots. Some 
things are easier to try out than to explain. Did 
you ever hear about the frog and the centipede— 
the little creature with about a hundred legs ? 


The Centipede was quite happy 

Until the Frog in fun 

Inquired, ‘ Which leg goes after which ?’ 
She, upon considering which, 

Worked up her feelings to a pitch 

That she lay helpless in a ditch 
Forgetting how to run. 


Fortunately it’s not necessary to understand 
everything about running in order to get there, or 
everything about rays, or religion, in order to find 
difficult doors opening to you when you come up 
tothem. That was the great discovery some people 
made at the first Whitsunday. These men in 
Jerusalem had seen Jesus die. Then suddenly they 
were conscious that He was near, and was speaking 
to them. They felt His courage in their hearts, 
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and they knew they were equal to anything. Some 
of them were foreigners. They didn’t always 
understand what each other said, but they each 
understood what Jesus was saying to them. No- 
thing could dismay them now. Their Friend, 
though unseen, was guiding them. Difficulties 
disappeared in a marvellous way as they went 
forward, and the road lay open to them with all 
the barriers down. ‘ Ye shall receive power,’ He 
had promised ; now His power was changing them, 
so that they hardly knew one another. 

Don’t think of Jesus as Someone who lived 
long ago, but as One who makes Himself known 
in the happiness and courage and kindness and 
love of the best folk you have ever met. How are 
we to come to know Him? We must tune-in our 
heart to Him. A little girl had been naughty, but 
afterwards she was dreadfully sorry she had been so 
sulky and unkind. She came to her mother and 
said how ashamed she was, and Mummy had given 
her a great big hug. All that morning afterwards, 
as she played with her doll, she would look up now 
and then and say, ‘ Hello, Mummy !’—just to be 
quite sure it was all right now. We should feel like 
that about Jesus, and then a wonderful strength 
will steal into our hearts. We won’t be afraid to 
speak the kind word, or do the right thing, even 
though it hurts. Through Him you may become 
big and true and brave. Just glance up, and catch 
the beam from His eye; then you will feel that 
anything is possible for you. 


The King who died, climbing. 
By THE REVEREND R. OswaLp Davizs, LEICESTER, 


‘Aim at what is above.’—Col 3! (Moffatt). 


1. On February 18th of this year the world was 
shocked by the sad news of the sudden death of 
aking. It was that of Albert, King of the Belgians. 
He was a king greatly beloved by all his people, 
and who had also won the esteem of the outside 
world. His one passion was rock-climbing ; and, 
sad to say, it was through this very passion that 
he came to an untimely end. Nothing thrilled him 
more than to set out with rope and rucksack to 
scale some forbidding height. Particularly tragic 
were the circumstances of his death. Returning 
home to Brussels from a visit to the Ardennes, he 
stopped at Marches les Dames on the banks of the 
Meuse, and set out to enjoy a couple of hours’ 
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exercise by ascending the rocky pinnacle of Corneille, 
a peak of about one hundred feet in height. Corneille, 
after all, was but a pigmy height to this experienced 
and vigorous mountaineer, who had conquered 
great Alpine heights. Nevertheless, the Corneille 
had its dangers. Its ascent was particularly steep, 
and its stone brittle and slippery. This was his 
last climb ; some hours later he was found at its 
foot—dead. King Albert had met his Corneille. 
He who had conquered Alpine heights and had trod 
the peaks of the Dolomites met his fate in this 
sudden side-ways fashion, at the hands of this 
pigmy, second-class height. 

And does not this tragic event speak to us of 
what may happen to us in our life? Often when 
you are faced with some big difficulty, which looms 
ahead of you like some forbidding height, you know 
your task is great, and you brace yourself for the 
fight. It is when some smaller difficulty faces us, 
which seems unimportant, that we fail and fall. It is 
over the smaller difficulties we often come to grief. 
Some small mean act, some slight untruth, some 
trifling dishonesty—these have often brought a 
great downfall. Beware, then, of the Corneilles of 
life. Be always on the alert when climbing the 
smaller heights as well as the greater ones. ‘ Let 
your loins be girded about,’ as Jesus said. Be 
prepared, and you will not fall. 

2. Again, King Albert, in his last ascent, was 
climbing alone. 

This noble king knew no fear, neither physically 
nor morally. He was a hero, in the true sense of 
the word. He was not afraid of diffreulties, and 
was able to face them alone, whether in the ad- 
venture of rock-climbing or in the pursuit of his 
country’s service. 

In August 1914 a mighty army knocked at the 
gates of his country, seeking a dishonourable passage 
through it. The choice he had to make was a most 
difficult one. He might have chosen the easy 
path; but, like the true mountaineer he was, he 
stood on the side of right and honour and liberty ; 
and, unafraid, withstood to his utmost the invading 
army of Germany. He was not afraid to stand 
alone, if need be. 

We must not be afraid of difficulties, nor to 
stand alone for the right. Learn early in life to 
stand always for the right and for truth, even if 
you have to stand alone. Say, as Martin Luther 
did, in the face of his formidable enemies, ‘ Here 
stand I, so help me God.’ Depend upon it, God 
will always be with you, and will not forsake you. 
And is not Jesus our supreme example in this ? 
He knew no fear. He faced unflinchingly diffi- 
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culties which you or I shall never be called on to 
face; and He faced them alone. ‘He trod the 
winepress alone.’ What a fearfully lonely road 
was the road that led to the Cross. One by one 
His disciples and friends forsook Him and fled. He 
was alone in Gethsemane ; alone before Caiaphas, 
the High Priest; alone before Pilate. Yes, He 
was absolutely alone. But, because it was the way 
of truth and honour, He faced it all unafraid. 

3. Finally, King Albert died, climbing. 

This noble king will always be known, I am sure, 
as the king who died, climbing. While he was still 
ascending, while on a glorious adventure, he died. 
With his face toward the skies, striving, struggling, 
thus he died. It is a grand thing to say of any man 
that he died, climbing. There can be no nobler 
epitaph than that. 

When Dr. Howard Somervell and his companions 
of the Mount Everest Climbing Expedition of 1924 
had, reached the highest camp, they were so worn 
with their arduous climbing that they wondered 
whether they had not better give up. The night 
before, however, Dr. Somervell had read in his 
pocket Testament these very words of Scripture : 
‘Aim at what is above.’ That settled it. Next 
morning he and his companion started climbing 
again. They had to take five breaths to every 
step; but on that day they got higher than men 
had ever gone before without oxygen. ‘The fight 
was worth it—worth it every time,’ said Dr. 
Somervell. 

Above all, we think of Jesus, who set His face 
towards the summit of that 


green hill far away, 
Without a city wall, 
Where the dear Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us all. 


And on the Cross that awaited Him there, Jesus, 
our King, died—climbing! Start your climbing 
now. Aim at what is above. 


Ce Cbristian Pear. 
WHITSUNDAY. 
Come, Creator Spirit! 


‘And they were all filled with the Holy Spirit.’— 
Ac 24 (R.V.). 


Undoubtedly, in our reading of the Pentecostal 
event, we have wondered how all those strangers 
who had streamed into Jerusalem heard the Apostles 
in their own tongues, so as to understand the great 
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deeds of God about which they witnessed. We 
have wondered about it, and perhaps rejoiced over 
It, as we would over a great promise. For we feel 
somehow related to these strangers as though 
they were flesh of our flesh and bone of our bone, 
feeling ourselves even nearer to them than to the 
Apostles. Just as they came from afar, so do we. 
We are separated by centuries from Jesus, we speak 
a totally different language, we have totally 
different insights and outlooks. What has a person 
of to-day in common with that age, with that 
generation? Again and again we discover anew 
that there is a great chasm which yawns between 
the now and here, and the then and there. And 
can this chasm be bridged, this difference dissolved ? 
Can human beings, who are separated from Him 
by time and space, hear Him speak now as though 
He were present, out of the mouth of His witnesses ? 

What the story of Pentecost tells us is that 
Jesus not only was, but that He is, and will be. 
He does not exist here or there in a certain place ; 
for Him there is not only a ‘ once’ and a ‘ then,’ 
but He is yesterday, to-day, and the same in all 
eternity. In a word, Jesus is ‘standing in the 
midst,’ and that means that around Him the world 
still stands as a circle around its central point. 
And just as every point in the circle is equidistant 
from the centre, just so it is no farther to Him 
to-day than it was in times past. 

‘This is my body broken for you, my blood 
which is shed for you for the forgiveness of your 
sins.’ That is as true to-day as it was a thousand 
years ago, and it will be as true a thousand years 
from now as it is to-day. Jesus stands as the 
centre. This story tells us that on Pentecost, when 
Jesus was spoken about, all understood. Of what 
significance are the differences of language and 
culture as compared with this great redeeming 
Word which He came to tell us?~ We are often 
concerned as to how we may present Jesus to the 
differing ages and stages of life, so that men may 
understand Him. How should we preach to the 
cultured? to labouring men? to youth? How 
much more important it is to consider whether it 
is Jesus who is proclaimed. If it were really He 
of whom we spoke, would we need to trouble our- 
selves about these differences of age and social 
station? As the circumference of the circle is 
around the centre, so all the ages and stages are 
placed around Him. Or as a grenade crashes 
through the structure of the house from the top 
to the bottom, so the Word of God which Jesus 
brings crashes through the structure of life in 
which we humans dwell, from the pinnacle to the 
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deepest basement. This, then, is what Pentecost 
proclaims—this one thing : that Jesus is the centre, 
and that history with all its generations still stands 
in His presence, and that all distinctions vanish 
before Him. 

Now, of course, that Pentecost in Jerusalem, that 
past event had, and still has, something of an 
advantage. That particular Pentecost became an 
actual reality! There were people who had ears 
that heard, eyes that saw, and because they did, 
the truth that Jesus came to proclaim streamed 
from them as a light in the night—the truth that is 
not simply one truth among others, but the one 
central fact of the world that is valid for all men. 
But, after all, they have no advantage over us, for 
it is possible for us to have what they had. They, 
too, are but a point on the circle’s circumference, of 
which Jesus is the centre, just as we are. Why 
should it not become manifest on every point of the 
circumference, and burst forth in every age and 
in every tongue, that Jesus is Lord? Why should 
not Pentecost really and finally come again? 

The truth that we human people are closely 
bound together through all times and generations 
is not so strange and so remote. There are great 
differences among us, but there are greater simi- 
larities. The remarkable fact is that in considering 
the similarities we find they are not the successful 
achievements of life, but the deep depressions. 
We need to descend into the valleys and depths of 
our lives in order to come to the place where we feel 
very near to one another, to the place where we feel 
that we are all sinners, that we all go astray and 
that we spend our lives in a thousand mistakes 
and follies. And there is a fact that includes 
everything else—the fact of death—in which we 
are all united from the year two thousand B.c. to 
two thousand a.p. Therein we stand together like 
children in a great circle, hand in hand. That is a 
centre to which all our eyes are turned, which 
every one of us without exception knows. A 
dark and a tragic point indeed! It is no small 
matter to have death as the centre of life, death 
and his premise, sin and sorrow. 

Now we can measure what Pentecost means. 
It means nothing less than that behind this central 
point of death a new central point arises. Behind 
death, the Prince of Life; behind the transient, 
the Eternal; behind death, the resurrection. All 
this general transiency, imprisonment, and chance- 
existence of mankind are invalidated. That which 
until now is called sin shall be forgiveness ; that 
which until now is called transiency and the grave 
shall be called eternal life; that which until now 
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is called man’s wit and wisdom is called God’s Word 
by which we live ! 

This great reversal, this great light which arises 
upon the people who have wandered in darkness— 
this is something it is difficult for us to grasp. It 
is the miracle of the Holy Spirit. Where a person 
understands Jesus Christ, then it is no longer his 
own human spirit, but God’s Holy Spirit who has 
given him the understanding and who gave his 
spirit the witness. The miracle of the Holy Spirit 
is to make Jesus Christ contemporary, to place 
Him and His truth in the centre, applicable for 
us through all times and generations. We the 
strangers, we the distant, are able to be stewards 
with God ! 

The Kingdom of Heaven is come nigh. But 
why is it that we feel and know so little about it ? 
Why is it that this good news which can burst 
graves asunder and raise the dead has been so 
small, so insignificant, so commonplace among us ? 
Let us attempt an answer. Our life is a wandering 
alongside a wall. But this wall is broken here 
and there by hidden doors which lead into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. We are not far from the 
Kingdom. There is no point on the circumference 
of the circle that does not bear a direct relation to 
the centre. There is no moment of time that is 
without the eternal light from above. If in spite 
of these possibilities we have such vacant and dead 
stretches in our lives, if we stand at the wall and 
not at the doors, the fault is indeed our own. Here 
is where our guilt and responsibility confront us. 
We think of the word of Jesus: who isnot for Me 
is against Me. The Holy Spirit seems to be behind 
a wall, and it seems as if our behaviour either adds 
more stones to it or it takes stones away. For we 
are doing one or the other every moment of life. 
Either we are approaching Pentecost, approaching 
that word which God has for, and wishes to speak 
through, every situation, or we are departing from 
it. Either we are worshipping death, or we are 
worshipping the power of love. 

Too often we are guilty of some foolishness or 
sin. We say Yes to the low and the common. We 
open the door to hate or some other passion. In 
such a situation, what does it mean to take one step 
towards Pentecost P It means that we feel our- 
selves guilty and suffer because we feel it, and 
that we will not consider our precarious situation 
lightly. Actually we treat it too lightly always. 
We quickly come to the surface only to slide back 
into the depths again. Is that not something to 
fear ? something to make one ask, seek, and knock ? 
Our Lord requires nothing but that we place our- 
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selves under judgment and acknowledge that we 
are aliens, living in a land of estrangement, for 
then only will we have a longing for home. Nothing 
avails but that one thing through which our lives 
receive a new centre which is Jesus Christ. When 
it becomes clear to us that not only for the heathen 
in far-away lands, but for us as well, only one 
remedy is great enough—then we will again face 
Pentecost. For it is the way of Jesus to come to 
us when our hearts are heavy. When we are at 
our wits’ end, then the Holy Spirit can give us an 
answer. But how can He give us an answer when 
we are still well supplied with all sorts of answers 
of our own? Nothing blocks God’s way more 
than our profession that goodness, excellence, and 
wisdom creep up out of ourselves. But when we 
come to the point where we know nothing, when 
we surrender to Him, then He can come with 
power. 


O'\come, Creator Spirit, come and dwell with us.t 


TRINITY SUNDAY. 
The Life of Worship. 


‘ Above him stood the seraphim: each one had six 
wings; with twain he covered his face, and with 
twain he covered his feet, and with twain he did fly.’ 
—Is 6? (R.V.). 

‘ There was a throne set in heaven.’—Rev 42 (R.V.). 


We have gone through the seasons of the year 
from Advent to Pentecost, and now we are at 
Trinity Sunday, face to face with the majesty of 
God, known to us in the symbolism of the creed, 
as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. And the response 
which man must always make to this majesty of 
God is adoration, is worship. In this passage from 
Isaiah we begin with the worship of heaven. Here 
we have the picture, simple in its magnificence, 
the vision of the Lord high and lifted up, with His 
train filling the Temple. In Revelation, the Jewish 
and Christian symbolism seem to be mingled, and 
before the throne we see the living creatures full 
of eyes, and the four-and-twenty elders sitting. 
But in both the majesty of God fills the centre of 
the picture, and finds its response in the worship 
of those who stand before Him. In both we have 
that song of praise, which has been embodied in the 
liturgy, ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord of hosts ; 
the whole earth is full of His glory.’ 

That is the worship of heaven, and of that all our 

1K. Barth and E. Thurneysen, Come, Holy Spirit, 
171, 
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earthly worship is a reflection, a shadow, a symbol. 
Its inspiration lies in our consciousness of the 
worthiness, the might, the glory, the goodness, the 
love of Almighty God. It rises to its height when 
it joins with angels and archangels and all the 
company of heaven, to praise and magnify His 
glorious name. 

Let us ask ourselves whether we know what 
such worship means. How are we, to whom it is 
given, ‘to acknowledge the glory of the Eternal 
Trinity, in the power of the Divine Majesty to 
worship the Unity’? Words do not help us much 
here. As we throw out those great phrases from 
the ancient Collect for the day, we cannot help 
remembering the question which St. Thomas 
& Kempis puts in the first chapter of the Imitation : 
‘What will it profit thee to argue learnedly about 
the Trinity, if thou hast not humility, and so art 
displeasing to the Trinity ?’ 

We cannot do better than try to find in the figure 
of the seraphim a picture of what man’s attitude 
must be in face of God. The seraphim are, of 
course, angelic powers, God’s ministers, winged with 
flame. And it is in their wings that we are to see 
what worship means, or at any rate to find some of 
the elements which must enter into it. Above the 
throne Isaiah tells us he saw them standing: ‘ Each 
one had six wings ; with twain he covered his face, 
and with twain he covered his feet, and with twain 
he did fly.’ 

1. ‘ With twain he covered his face,’ veiled his 
eyes, as he stood before the light ineffable. That 
is surely the basis of all worship, without which it 
cannot exist ; the reverence, the awe, the unceasing 
wonder, which the human soul feels, when once it 
realizes the perfect beauty, the unimagined holi- 
ness, the infinite power of the Almighty and Eternal 
God. Weare not going too far if we say that here 
we are standing at the fountain-head of all religion. 
Think of the seers of the old days : Abraham looking 
up at the stars of the Syrian night ; Moses as he 
followed his sheep in the silent spaces of the desert ; 
Samuel, David, Elijah. Was it not always because 
they found themselves in presence of the mystery 
high as the heaven, deep as the ocean, silent as 
death ; was it not always because they had learned 
to wonder, that they learned to pray? And just 
as these men pass through the things that are 
made, to find the power and wisdom of Him who 
made them ; led on through the mysteries of day 
and night, of desert and mountain, of seedtime and 
harvest, of life and death to the Eternal Father, by 
whose will and word all things are created, so must 
we be led on still. The world is still as full of 
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wonder as it was when Isaac walked in the fields 
at evening-time, or Elijah watched the fire and 
wind and earthquake among the mountains. And 
through it all, God is still speaking, with that still 
small voice, at sound of which we can only veil 
our faces as Elijah did. 

We cannot do a worse thing for the boys and 
girls, before whom life is unrolling itself, than let 
them think for a moment that what we can see 
and know is all, instead of being rather a curtain, 
which hides all that we cannot know. What do 
we know of electricity, or of the Réntgen rays, or 
of radium? How can we explain the marvel of 
the beetle’s wing, or an insect’s eye? Why are 
the hidden parts of the flower, which only the 
microscope shows us, as lovely and marvellous in 
their structure as the parts which we and the 
butterflies can see and admire ? 

2. With two of his wings each seraph covers his 
face, with two he covers his feet ; he wraps them, 
that is, about his body to hide himself. For with 
the sense of the greatness of God comes the sense 
of our own littleness. ‘I am but a little child,’ are 
the words that rise to the young Solomon’s lips, 
when the Lord appears in a vision with the offer of 
His infinite bounty. ‘ Woe is me! for mine eyes 
have seen the king, the lord of hosts,’ is the cry of 
Isaiah when to him the vision of God’s holiness is 
granted. And when to St. Peter there comes the 
knowledge of Christ’s glory, he falls at His feet, as 
St. John fell afterwards in Patmos, saying, ‘ Depart 
from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.’ Self- 
knowledge, self-abasement, confusion of face, con- 
trition, we can have no worship without this. 
For we cannot stand, foolish and sin-stained as we 
know ourselves to be, before the eyes of Him who 
knows all the secrets of our hearts. That is why 
our services begin with Confession. But that self- 
abasement is not the end; we confess our sins in 
order that God’s pardon may come flooding in to 
heal and to restore; we learn our own weakness 
that we may lean upon His strength ; we empty 
ourselves that He may fill us. Personal ambition 
has given way to a zeal for God. It is not when a 
man’s eyelids close in death, but all his life, that he 
makes his own the familiar words of the hymn: 


Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee. 


And because he has hidden himself, he has found 
himself, found himself in Christ ; his purpose is 
God’s; he has gained the quiet strength, the 
lasting peace, of the consecrated man. 

3. And there we might stop, for worship is an 
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end in itself ; we cannot get beyond it ; to worship 
like that is to share the life of heaven. And yet, 
to complete the picture here, there are those other 
wings, the twain with which the seraphim do fly. 
For the life of worship can never be an inactive 
life ; the contemplation of the God whose name is 
Love, must always lead us to the deeds of loving 
service, which mark the lives of those who are 
being made again after the likeness of their Father. 

And if we are tempted to ask, Why not just go 
our own way, and choose the easy life ? the answer 
comes that to do so is to deny the whole truth of 
our being, it is to be a traitor to our trust, it is to 
throw ourselves out of gear with the universe of 
which our manhood is the crown.! 

That is what George MacDonald has taught us 
in his two sonnets : 


Go thou into thy closet ; shut thy door ; 
And pray to Him in secret: He will hear. 


That is how one begins. And the second, which 


follows it, runs like this : 


Hark, hark, a voice amid the quiet intense ! 
It is thy Duty waiting thee without. 

Open thy door straightway, and get thee hence, 
Go forth into the tumult and the shout ; 
Work, love, with workers, lovers, all about. 


First SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Unfeigned Faith. ¢ 


“TI call to remembrance the unfeigned faith that is 
in thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, 
and thy mother Eunice.’—2 Ti r°. 


It was the same faith, and yet it was not quite 
the same. Three generations lived together in 
that household, all Christian, but each had its own 
experience and expression of the faith. For a lad’s 
religion, if it is to be healthy, cannot be an exact 
copy of what his seniors believe and _ practise. 
When faith is unfeigned or sincere, it is more than 
a mere echo or imitation of other people’s. We 
are genuine Christians as we are ourselves. We 
learn much, indeed, from those who are older or 
younger than ourselves if we are sensible; but 
the suggestions we receive from their faith and 
character have to be worked into our own lives. 
Otherwise religion may become unnatural. Which 
means that we identify it too closely with some 
particular stage of life, instead of realizing that as 
faith is unfeigned it is so various in its appeal that 

1G. H. Aitken, Fellow-Workers with God, 204. 
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it enters into human experience from first to last, . 
adapting itself to every phase of our nature and 
satisfying men and women wherever they find 
themselves in the course of the years. From 
beginning to end of life God can find us, the same 
God. There need be no break in our religious 
experience. 

God is not a God of age alone, merely a God 
for people who are tired or sick or lonely. And, 
on the other hand, faith is not a heat of the young 
blood, something that stirs our early enthusiasm and 
then disappears before the stern realities of middle 
age and a sober knowledge of the world. Religion, 
when it is real and really understood, is neither 
a morning cloud nor an evening mist ; it is a con- 
tinuous experience that opens up as human life 
advances, a power which can thrill us alike in 
youth, in middle life, and in old age, with its in- 
exhaustible variety of interest. Our Lord is the 
answer to all our questions. He stirs in our minds 
the very questionings that make us alive, especially 
when we are in our earlier years. But He also 
meets us at every later point of our development, 
wakening fresh hopes and generous aims. We 
draw a breath of relief in our tired moments. That 
also is God, laying His cool hand upon our fevered 
spirits. I don’t see how we can read the Gospels 
without noticing how Jesus understood and sym- 
pathized with the true spirit of youth in its reckless 
abandon, its uncalculating ardour, its cheerful in- 
difference to risks, and its sanguine enthusiasm for 
new, better ways of life. But He also satisfied 
those who were feeling the strain of life. No, as 
we interpret faith, we discover that it grasps all 
life. It is unfeigned as it is living, and as it is 
living, sustained by thought and action, it is a 
comprehensive match for all the turns and changes 
that meet us in the development of character. 

The variety of our needs brings out the capacity 
of religion. Youth, middle age, and old age, for 
example, require a strong God, though each phase 
of our discipline calls out a special expression of 
religion as a power. But a still more apt illustra- 
tion is visible when we remind ourselves that 
religion supplies us with a glow as well as with a 
moral force, for unfeigned faith reveals a God who 
can enrich life with a joy that changes its forms, 
even as it continues to be a real experience. As 
religion is not all anticipation nor all reminiscence, 
it impresses itself upon us with an experience in 
which we discover that we can enjoy God naturally 
at any stage of our course. 

God means every stage to have its own enjoy- 
ments. There is a natural succession of pleasures 
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for our human nature; a happy childhood is an 
end in itself, and so is a healthy, sanguine youth, 
for instance. What we want is not a forced plant, 
for God never seeks, and neither should we if we 
are sensible, a snowdrop in August or a chrysan- 
themum in the month of February. Timothy’s 
faith dwelt first in his grandmother Lois, and in his 
mother Eunice, but it was his faith as well as theirs, 
their faith as well as his. No doubt Lois and 
Eunice saw something in the joy of the Lord that 
the young man did not. If they were wise, they 
would rejoice in his experience of happiness, even 
although it was not now possible for them to share 
it exactly, for the gaiety of heart which is not 
incompatible with inward strictness does not 
commonly outlast our earlier years, and yet there 
are quiet forms of joy that are not less rich in 
stimulus and perception than the more animated 
and enthusiastic type which is so happily visible 
in some of our youth-movements to-day. No, a 
young person’s religious happiness is not to be 
either exalted or depreciated at the expense of 
middle life or of old age. The real mischief is 
when people forget that the deepest form of joy, 
God’s inward joy, changes its expression and alters 
its accent and emphasis as we grow older, becoming 
different in quality and taste, although its essence, 
the experience of being at our Lord’s disposal and 
of living for others as we live with Him, remains 
identical. The natural aim of God is to work with 
all of our life, as it passes through childhood, 
adolescence, middle age, and old age, not with our 
strength and vigour alone, nor merely with our 
times of sober reflection and strain, but with all 
of them together, one after another. 

Such is the unfeigned faith. It is not stereo- 
typed ; it will change as we advance in experience, 
change inevitably in outlook and~content, and 
change precisely because it is unfeigned or sincere, 
change because it is living and because we are 
living. Its power of changing is one proof that it 
is vital and natural. With such a God as we have 
and know in the Lord Jesus Christ we are in touch 
with a rich, lasting course of experience which is 
not to be exhausted. There is no incongruity 
between Jesus and youth, between faith and vitality, 
between religion and the vivid moments, the 
wakening faculties, the whole flowering of energy 
in life’s opening years. But the day is not all 
morning. We need a faith which contains some 

message for the afternoon and the evening as well. 
And we discover that, as the years gather over us, 
the light that sent us to our morning labour brings 
us rest no less than energy. Our coming in as well 
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as our going out is blessed. Or, at least, it may be. 
Stevenson remarks that instead of singing a de- 
spondent Miserere, ‘a person up in years often 
prefers Jubilate Deo for his ordinary singing.’ Why 
should he not ? Always provided that we remember 
how at any period the real source of misery is 
the temper that makes us proud and selfish. No 
pleasure that we succeed in winning from this 
temper carries any real joy with it. To obey the 
commands of the Lord is the prelude to any enjoy- 
ment of His comforts. The joy of the afternoon 
and the evening is all the sweeter and the less 
spoiled as we come to it with less and less to regret 
of duty unperformed, of days that have been 
wasted, and of temptations unresisted in the 
earlier stages. 

“I call to remembrance the unfeigned faith that 
is in thee, that dwelt first in thy grandmother 
Lois, and in thy mother Eunice.’ Perhaps the 
Apostle is recalling this, to remind the younger 
man of what he and they hadin common. Timothy 
may not have been so conscious of the values in 
this relationship as he should. For it is a dis- 
quieting thing to notice how the ages fall out, 
instead of sharing their experiences and seeking 
to appreciate what they possess together. Ought 
not youth and age to make an endeavour to share 
their experience patiently ? For if we assume that 
one stage contains all the essential elements of the 
faith, we are doing violence to the naturalness of 
our religion, and such a position, whether it is 
taken up by seniors or by juniors, narrows the 
range of our discipline. 


Live thy life, 
Young and old, 

Like yon oak, 

Bright in spring, 
Living gold ; 


Summer-rich 
Then; and then 
Autumn-changed, 
Soberer-hued 
Gold again. 


All his leaves 
Fall’n at length, 

Look, he stands, 

Trunk and bough, 
Naked strength. 


What we all wish is a faith rising in childhood and 
continuing with us as we grow older, altering its 
form as the mind widens and as insight deepens, 
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but always there, always capable of making the 
heart leap with delight as life is visited by some 
revelation of God’s light. And in our religious 
experience this glow may be ours, as we look up 
to what. shines upon us in the face of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, either in the morning or in the after- 
noon or towards evening. For, should we ever 
lose that thrill, should it ever come to pass that 
our heart ceases to leap up at the sight or summons 
of the Lord, then we are losing what makes life 
worth living.? 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Banquet of the New Life. 
“A certain man made a great supper.’—Lk 1416. 


Some people do not get all the joy they are 
entitled to out of their religion simply because 
they withhold themselves or part of themselves 
from the adventure of the soul. Some people seem 
to be afraid of getting too much religion ; the real 
danger is to get too little of it—too little to be 
happy in it. They put us in mind of timid children 
paddling in the sea; they are too interested and 
curious to keep out, and they are too timid to go 
right in: consequently they get the chill of contact 
but not the glow of a plunge. The general notion 
which many people have of the religious life is that 
it is a life of sombreness, a colourless, insipid kind 
of existence ; but nothing could be more remote 
from the truth. To those who are truly rooted in 
Christ it is a life of banqueting—the banquet of 
the New Life, a feast of fine things. 

‘The whole thing is a song,’ Temple Gairdner 
said to a friend before his death. ‘Thanks be to 
God for His unspeakable Gift and gifts.’ Sir 
Reginald Kennedy-Cox of the Dockland Settle- 
ments gives to his autobiography the titlef The 
Happiest Man. ‘I am the only man I know,’ he 
writes, ‘who has been entirely happy all his life. 
People will probably murmur “ Liar” under their 
breath, but really I have been intensely happy.’ 

Christ, in the parable from which our text is 
taken, symbolizes the gospel as a feast, and that 
is the thought to which we ask your attention. 

1. Think, first of all, of the joy of forgiveness.— 
“Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is covered,’ said a man who had been 
kept awake all night by the consciousness of his 
failures and iniquities. He acknowledged his sin 
unto God, and God forgave him. It is the same 
man who ends up his spiritual autobiography with 

1 J. Moffatt, His Gifts and Promises, 197. 
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the words: ‘Be glad in the Lord, and rejoice, ye 
righteous: and shout for joy, all ye that are 
upright in heart.’ 

We are told that people do not trouble about 
their sins to-day. But sin has consequences. 
Whether it be anticipated and indulged in the 
imagination, or presented continually to the mind 
by’ memory, it produces disastrous moral results. 
Morbid introspection is a disease of the soul—a 
practice which not only tends to magnify one’s 
shortcomings, but even to multiply them. But 
that is a different story from that of the man who 
does not find sin serious enough to think about it, 
and to make him feel uneasy. Where there is no 
sense of sin there is no passion for righteousness and 
holiness. When the Divine light breaks in upon 
the soul, however, there you also find a keen sense 
of guilt and imperfection. But every sin-haunted 
man and woman may come to this great feast of 
the new life to partake of the heavenly joy of 
forgiveness. 

2. Think, again, of the joy of Divine acceptance.— 
In spite of all our powers, our feeling of self-im- 
portance and independence, we are but creatures 
dependent in a thousand ways we scarcely realize ; 
and sometimes something happens which makes 
us painfully conscious of our weakness, our depend- 
ence, and our sinfulness. What happens then ? 
We look round, just to find our bearings, and to 
ascertain our relation to those powers and beings 
that can help us to survive the calamity which 
threatens to overwhelm us. This feeling of im- 
potence, dependence, and sinfulness may be 
produced by ill-health, misfortune, or some sin ; 
and we have seen souls groping in the dark for 
some one or something to which they could relate 
themselves and which would help them to pull 
through in their time of need. In those dark 
hours of trial and conflict and guilt there is nothing 
that so helps and comforts the souls as the assur- 
ance that it is acceptable unto God. If that assur- 
ance can be wrung out of any crisis, the soul can 
face the issue with courage and hope and joy.) It 
is the blessedness of acceptance, which is one of 
the fine things of the banquet of the new life in 
Christ. 

3. Think, again, of the joy of holy fellowship.— 
There-is, indeed, no fellowship so satisfying and 
so stimulating as that of men and women who are 
one in the highest things of the soul. If the fellow- 
ship of the Christian Church does not attain to 
this standard, it is not due to the lack of resources 
in the gospel, but to the lack of enterprise and 
the barrenness of Christian experience on the part 
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of those who call themselves Christians. Those, 
however, who know religion as life will testify 
to the incomparable joy of holy fellowship with 
kindred and living souls. The author of the First 
Epistle of St. John laid great stress on the idea and 
experience of fellowship—the fellowship of believers 
with one another, and their fellowship with God the 
Father through Jesus Christ, the Son. Gnostics, 
Jews, and others who withdrew from the early 
Christian Church did so because they had never 
really been members of the Christian community. 
They had either failed to grasp the meaning of 
Christianity, or they had failed to gain a vital ex- 
perience of the new faith. They found no joy in 
holy fellowship because they had failed to discover 
the true secret of religion. Many fall out of 
the Christian ranks to-day for a similar reason: 
they came to the Church but they never came to 
Christ, or they leave the Church because they have 
first left Christ. But to those who are in Christ 
and in the Church—the true and living Church— 
the unalloyed joy of holy fellowship is a greatly 
prized possession. The joy of the highest fellow- 
ship of the soul is another rarity of this spiritual 
banquet. 

Mr. Hugh Redwood, in Lay Sermons and Parables, 
says: ‘After a West End meeting one night I 
returned by tube with a party of friends, three 
of whom were Salvationists in uniform. As the 
train pulled up at a station, the door of the front 
compartment opened and the driver made an un- 
looked-for appearance. ‘ Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty,” he said with a pleasant 
smile. “God bless you. I’m glad to see you.” 
Never was truer benediction. One scarcely expects 
(though I don’t know why) to hear a motor-man 
quoting Corinthians, and one man I know, who 
was pressed in spirit, felt the comfort of unseen 
hosts.’ 

4. Finally, think of the joy of liberty—This is 
the feast of freed men and freed women in Christ. 
The power of sin has been broken in their lives. 
They may at times yield to its seductions, but it 
no longer exercises a tyrannical sway over them. 
And who can depict the joy of the souls that have 
been emancipated from the clutches of a paralysing 
sin? Every sin weakens the soul’s power of re- 
sistance until in the end it becomes helpless and 
wingless, having largely lost its soaring instinct 
and soaring capacity: but through the power of 
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Christ these are restored to it, and the soul recover 
its eagle-passion for the boundless sky. Of course 
there are many low-flying Christians who remind 
you of sparrows rather than of eagles. It does not 
take them long to descend from their highest flight 
to mundane things, because they never get far 
away from them. But to those who trust and 
cultivate the passion for spiritual freedom comes a 
power which carries them away into the realm of 
glorious liberty and unsuspected visions and joys. 
And one of the great joys of the Christian fellow- 
ship is the feeling that it is a communion of free 
spirits in Christ. 

“We’ve broke through,’ cries a character in 
Margaret Prescott Montague’s story, Deep Channel, 
‘“we’ve broke through, O my Lord! Freedom— 
freedom! There ain’t nothin’ big enough to hold 
it. Shout, you mourners, you shall be free—free 
in the Lord! the deep channel! We ain’t hung 
up in the shallers no more—the jam’s broke and 
we’re out in the deep channel of the river, travelling 
free in the peace of the Lord.’ 

In order to attain this soul liberty we must be 
prepared to let go everything that keeps the soul 
in bondage. A little boy once got into difficulties 
in the home. The mother heard a sudden cry of 
distress, and ran to her terrified child to discover 
that his hand was fast in a vase with a narrow 
neck. She tried hard to release him, but her 
efforts were in vain. She did not want to break 
the vase because of its valuable family associations. 
By and by the father heard the screams of the 
frightened child and he hastened to the scene of 
distress. Being less perturbed and somewhat 
more philosophic than the mother, he quickly 
observed that the boy’s hand was clenched tightly 
in the vase. ‘Open your hand, boy,’ said the 
father, ‘open your hand, it will then come out.’ 
‘But I'll drop the penny, then,’ replied the child 
innocently and sobbingly. He would rather be 
in bondage and cling to his penny than let the penny 
go and obtain his freedom. He had not realized 
that that was the only way to freedom. We must 
let go selfish pleasure, pride of position and power 
and possession. Anything and everything that 
keeps us in bondage must be dropped if the soul 
is to gain its freedom and dwell in the company 
of those whom Jesus Christ has delivered from 
the tyranny and bondage of sin. 

1G. Rees, How to handle Life, 71. 
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Recent GWiblical Arebacofogy. 


By THE REVEREND J. W. Jack, D.D., GLENFARG, PERTHSHIRE. 


A NOTICEABLE feature of the archeology of the 
Near East within the last two or three years has 
been the gradual extension backward of the origin 
of civilization. Since the opening up of Babylonia, 
Mesopotamia, and Palestine, due to exploration 
after the War, increasing proof has been forth- 
coming of the immense antiquity of Eastern culture. 
Pre-Aryan India has been revealed by Sir John 
Marshall as the seat of a high urban civilization 
before 3000 B.c. The royal tombs of Ur, opened 
up by Dr. Woolley, cannot be dated later than 
about 3500 B.c., by which time Ur was already 
a prosperous and perhaps a populous centre. 
Evidence of the existence of Kish as a city nearly 
two thousand years earlier than this has been 
established by Professor Langdon and his colleagues, 
who have been excavating the vast ruins for many 
years. When we find intimate everyday objects, 
such as toilet-sets, gaming-boards, and vases, not 
unlike their modern equivalents, being unearthed 
from these early sites, time seems to stand still. 
It is also being realized more and more that a wide- 
spread, organized system of commerce existed in 
the Near East six or seven thousand years ago. 
Intercourse over enormous areas is attested. The 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia, for instance, in 
earliest times, had implements and 6ther objects 
made of copper, flint, obsidian, and limestone, and 
later on they used silver, gold, diorite, and lapis 
lazuli. Whence came such materials, for they were 
not the natural products of this country, which 
could boast of little more than shell, bitumen, and 
clay? They had to be obtained by intercourse 
with distant regions. The lapis lazuli came mostly 
from Persia and Beluchistan, the gold from Syria 
and Cappadocia, the silver from northern Cilicia, 
and the copper from the Caucasus mountains. 
Hence the development of any of these ancient 
races, including the Canaanites, cannot be regarded 
as an isolated phenomenon. Each was to some 
extent dependent on the others, however far back 
we carry our investigations. This widening view 
of the civilization of the Near East is one of the 
most important recent contributions to archeology. 
It shows us that the culture which the Israelites 
found in Palestine, and which they largely assimi- 
lated, was already ancient before they settled there, 
‘and included elements from Egypt, the land of the 
Hittites, Babylonia, Assyria, and other countries. 


Important discoveries are being made in Meso- 
potamia which may place early Biblical events in 
a new perspective. At Dur-Sharrukin (modern 
Khorsabéd), where Sargon u. had his palace, 
Mr. H. Frankfort has found in the ruins of the 
temple of Nebo a complete list of Assyrian kings 
for nearly three thousand years, ending with the 
eighth century B.c. As the list contains the dates 
and length of their reigns, without any gaps, the 
information will definitely settle certain chrono- 
logical difficulties hitherto existing, especially in 
connexion with the first dynasty of Babylon and 
early Old Testament history. According to a letter 
just received from M. René Dussaud, the capital 
of the ancient kingdom of Maer or Mari (c. 3103 B.C.), 
which figures in the earliest Sumerian royal lists, 
has been discovered by Pastor H. Parrot, who is 
Dussaud’s attaché at the Louvre, and who was sent 
out last November to explore the right bank of the 
Euphrates. Numerous statuettes, votive offerings, 
and inscriptions have come to light, most of these 
being in the style of the first dynasty of Ur, which 
was contemporary. Three generations ago the 
existence of the Sumerians was unknown to 
the scientific world. Their history and art died 
out nearly four thousand years ago. Now ex- 
cavations are rescuing their civilization from 
oblivion. It was to this early race that the 
Semites were indebted for the narratives of the 
Creation and Flood, and the Sumerian codes are 
known to be the basis of the laws of Moses. From 
the Sumerians the Hebrews largely derived their 
ideals of social life and justice. If tablets should 
be found at Maer, as seems likely, they may furnish 
authentic information of a valuable nature. The 
city was the centre of a powerful kingdom as far 
back as the time of Sargon I. (c. 2752 B.C.). 

The Ras Shamra tablets continue to throw a 
welcome light on many obscure passages of the 
Old Testament, and to afford confirmation of some 
of its oldest historical events. The latest poem 
translated by Virolleaud deals partly with a great 
conflict and battle which took place between the 
‘Cherethites’ and the ‘ Terachites.’ The former 
were Pheenicians, followers of Chereth, king of 
Sidon, and occupied the Negeb or southern district 
of Canaan (cf. 1 S 3014, ‘The Negeb of the Cher- 
ethites ’). The latter, who were evidently invaders 
into this region, were connected with Terach, a 
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lunar god. As Abraham is stated in the Old Testa- 
ment to have been the son of Terach, who migrated 
from Ur to Harran (a centre of lunar worship), and 
thence to Canaan, it is believed by scholars that 
the ‘Terachites’ represent Abraham and_ the 
Hebrews. According to the poem, Chereth had 
been ordered by El, the supreme Pheenician god, 
to overthrow these enemies, who were already in 
possession of five large fortresses in Canaan. The 
combatants numbered ‘three hundred times ten 
thousand, with copper harpés and bronze daggers,’ 
and the battlefield was the ‘ plain of the Negeb,’ 
by which may be meant the great plateau of Jebel 
el-Magrah, about seventy miles long and forty or 
fiity broad. The Phcenicians seem to have been 
defeated, with the result that the ‘ Terachites’ 
overspread the land. In this historical poem, which 
is one of the best preserved of the whole series, we 
seem—if Virolleaud’s and Dussaud’s conjectures 
are correct—to have valuable contemporary con- 
firmation of Abraham’s followers (the ‘ Terachites ’) 
taking possession of Canaan (about the beginning 
of the second millennium). We know from the 
Old Testament that, while some of them reached 
Egypt, they established themselves for the most 
part in the Negeb—at Hebron, Beersheba, and 
other places (cf. Gn 12°, ‘ And Abraham journeyed, 
going on still toward the Negeb’; Gn 24%, ‘ And 
Isaac dwelt in the land of the Negeb’). There are 
certainly differences between the two traditions, 
but these ancient documents seem to give us 
decisive corroboration of the patriarchal narrative. 
They refer also to the city of Ashdod as being 
founded by ‘ Shibani,’ the seventh son of Terach, 
and seem to show that Beersheba may be the 
‘ Well of Shibani,’ rather than the ‘ Well of Seven.’ 
They mention ritual services and sacrifices almost 
identical with those in the Old Testament, thus 
showing that the Canaanite cults were to some 
extent adopted by the Israelites, and were trans- 
formed by them into a purer system. These 
cuneiform alphabetic tablets are in an ancient 
dialect of Phcenician, or some language closely 
allied to the latter, and show points of contact with 
Babylonian, Proto-Aramaic, Hebrew, and Hurrian. 
There is still a large number of them to be de- 
ciphered, but Professor Virolleaud of the Sorbonne, 
late Director of Antiquities in Syria, is working 
steadily and carefully on them. 

In Palestine archeological work has been going 
on at numerous sites. At Megiddo, on the great 
plain of Esdraelon, where excavation started eight 
years ago under the Oriental Institute of Chicago, 
there is the largest and most complete scheme 
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of operation yet started at any site. The whole 
mound is being gradually removed, one stratum at 
a time, with perfect elaboration of method. Some 
time ago, it will be remembered, a number of 
Solomon’s stables and an immense shaft and tunnel 
for the ancient water supply were uncovered. Now 
an enclosure has been found, about ninety-eight 
yards by sixty-five, which contains a stable of five 
units at one end, while the rest is floored with white 
lime and was apparently a parade ground. Adjoin- 
ing the enclosure is a well-constructed building, 
which is believed to have been used either as a store 
or as quarters for the charioteers. It has been 
found that the earliest remains of the mound, in- 
cluding houses and caves, go back to the fourth 
millennium B.c., and belong at least to zneolithic 
(chalcolithic) times. At Beth-Shemesh (‘Ain 
Shems), the chief city of Solomon’s province of Dan, 
where the Haverford expedition under Dr. Elihu 
Grant and Mr. Alan Rowe has been working, many 
more streets, house-walls, and public buildings 
have been uncovered, as well as silos, ovens, wine- 
presses, and stone and clay receptacles. Among 
the most interesting of the smaller finds are a large 
scarab with ten inscribed lines referring to the 
wedding of Amenophis m1. and Queen Tiy ; a clay 
tablet on which is a drawing believed to be a map 
with memoranda in cuneiform; a stone gaming- 
board ; many figurines, divine, human, and animal ; 
and Mycenean, Philistine, Cypriote, and_ local 
painted pottery. The excavations here are full of 
interest, when we remember that Beth-Shemesh 
was one of the strong places of the Shephelah. 
Owing to its strategic situation it seems to have 
been involved in the route taken by the defeated 
Amorites in Joshua’s time (Jos 101°), and more 
particularly in the later struggles with the Philistines 
(cf. Jg 13%). Progress is being made at Lachish 
(Tell Duweir) under Mr. Starkey. This was one 
of the league of four cities organized to resist the 
Hebrew invasion under Joshua. It stood isolated, 
and for ages proved impregnable, being protected 
like ancient Jericho by a strong stone wall with 
sloping foundations which research has traced a 
considerable distance. The enclosed area has been 
estimated at ten or twelve acres, and the popula- 
tion would accordingly amount to some three 
thousand souls. Many objects of interest have 
come to light in the Israelite stratum. Recently a 
small seal with two inscribed registers was found, 
the upper one having the name Shebna and the 
lower that of Ahab. As Lachish belonged to the 
Kingdom of Judah, it is unlikely that the seal was 
connected with Ahab, king of Israel. The prob- 
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ability is that the Shebna mentioned was the 
major-domo or palace governor of King Hezekiah 
(c. 725 B.C.). He was the object of one of Isaiah’s 
sternest utterances (Is 2215"-), and appears to have 
been a man of wealth and high position in the State, 
and the owner of some superb chariots. In regard 
to Ahab, as this name was not uncommon—there 
was a false prophet Ahab in Jeremiah’s time—it is 
probable that like Shebna he held some official 
position in Judah, perhaps that of royal secretary, 
which we know existed. 

We mentioned in a previous review that excava- 
tion is taking place on the summit of Mount Nebo, 
from which Moses is stated to have viewed the 
Promised Land. It was at this spot, according to 
a Haggadic statement (2 Mac 2*), that Jeremiah 
hid ‘ the tabernacle and the ark with the altar of 
incense.’ Christians of the fourth century erected 
a sanctuary here in honour of Moses, and the 
officiating monks were in the habit of showing the 
Law-giver’s tomb to pilgrims! The ruins of the 
church have frequently been visited and described 
in the course of the last two centuries. The 
Custodie de Terre Sainte has now purchased the 
site, and has commenced excavations in conjunc- 
tion with the Franciscan Fathers of Jerusalem. A 
campaign of several months is projected. Already 
mosaic floors, presenting a great variety of geo- 
metric motifs, have been discovered, along with 
Greek inscriptions. Among other objects unearthed 
are sculptured crosses, fragments of columns, 
marble capitals, chancel pillars, and pieces of glass, 
alabaster, and bituminous limestone. Some tombs 
have also been found at a depth of nine feet. The 
summit is not that traditionally known as Neba, 
but Siaghah one and a half miles farther west. 
The slopes fall steeply on all sides, and from here 
the whole of the Jordan Valley can be seen, along 
with Gilead, Hermon, Tabor, Ebal and Gerizim, 
Jericho, and the Dead Sea as far as Engedi. Trans- 
jordan is attracting the attention of excavators. 
It is being realized that some great walled cities 
once existed there. Recently Professor Albright 
has explored the site of Ader in Moab, as well as 
that of Lejji#in to the north-east on the edge of the 
desert. The former is known to have been occupied 
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as early as the end of the third millennium, and 
contains the ruins of a temple dating from about 
2000 B.c. An examination of the objects discovered 
has proved that flint artifacts disappeared in this 
region between 2200 and 2000 B.C. owing to the 
advent of copper. It was at this time that copper 
mining was undertaken on a large scale in Edom, 
Midian, and Sinai. In Edom alone four ancient 
copper workings of importance have so far been 
located by Musil, Blake, and Horsfield. Hence it 
was that the beautiful double-edged flint knives 
so common in the Early Bronze period, and which 
have been found in abundance at Tell Bett Mirsim 
and other places, went out of use by the beginning 
of the second millennium. 

At the surface station of Baqa, Jerusalem, 
where one of the first prehistoric deposits in Pales- 
tine was discovered, a sounding has been made on 
the right slope of an ancient watercourse by 
excavators under the guidance of Professor Breuil, 
the famous French expert on prehistory. It has 
revealed very abundant Acheulean-Levalloisian 
flint industries im situ. Excavations made in the 
course of laying foundations for buildings in the 
neighbourhood show that at a lower level still 
there are layers containing typical Chellean in- 
dustries. The latter deposit must represent the 
earliest human establishment so far brought to 
light in the Jerusalem region, and takes us back 
to Lower Paleolithic times, probably over 100,000 
years ago. Compared with this remote age, the 
earliest Jerusalem known to us seems but of yester- 
day. For those interested in the prehistory of 
Palestine, the following are the usual stages or 
periods, in chronological order, beginning with the 
Lower Paleolithic and coming down to later times : 
Chellean, Acheulian, Mousterian, Aurignacian, 
Solutrean, Magdalenian, Epipaleolithic (Mesolithic), 
and Neolithic (New Stone Age). 

The work on some Palestinian sites has now been 
completed. This is the case with Samaria and the 
caves at Athlit. The British School of Archeology 
in Jerusalem, which has been directing both these 
large enterprises, has now wound them up, and the 
results, which are being carefully examined, will be 
published in due course. 
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Recent Forciqn CTBeology. 


Marta. 


On few theological subjects have so many foolish 
and ignorant books been written as on the Last 
Things; and few are the books on the subject 
by competent scholars and capable thinkers. Ac- 
cordingly it is a privilege and a pleasure to welcome 
gratefully and recommend cordially this volume,} 
clear in its style, orderly in its arrangement, pro- 
gressive in its argument, thorough in its treatment, 
adequate in its learning, and acute in its insight, 
furnished as every book of this kind should be 
with a full table of contents and index. Just 
because I profoundly disagree with many of its 
conclusions, do I desire at the outset to pay 
this generous tribute to its excellence. In his 
Grundlegung, laying the foundations, the author 
deals with eschatology in religion generally, in the 
Old Testament and Christianity. He recognizes 
the difference of the permanent values and the 
future realizations in the relation to God (the 
axtological and the teleological eschatology); he 
does not extend the use of the term eschatology 
to the whole range of theology as the standpoint 
which refers all to the transcendent end, but con- 
fines the term to the doctrine of the last things ; 
his method is not diblicist, attempting a consistent 
systematizing of all the eschatological sayings of the 
Holy Scriptures, many of which he admits to have 
been mistaken, but evangelical, construing the last 
things from the standpoint of the salvation in 
Christ. He freely and frankly accepts the con- 
clusions of historical and literary criticism, and 
rejects all that seems to go beyond legitimate 
deduction from the relation of the believer to God 
in Christ. His standpoint is strictly Lutheran, and 
he is constantly invoking the support of Luther, 
while criticising the later Lutheran dogmatics. If 
he holds in a qualified way the formal principle 
of the Reformation, the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, he adheres closely to the material 
principle of justification by faith. In my judg- 
ment, however, he is not as free from the bondage 
of the letter as his own opposition to biblicism 
would lead one to expect, and he is injuriously 
dominated by what seems to me a principle not 
broad enough as a guide to Christian truth in its 
whole, wide sweep. 

1 Die letzten Dinge, von D. Paul Althaus; Vierte, 


neubearbeitete Auflage (Bertelsman, Giitersloh, 1933; 
Kart, M.10, geb. M.12). 


In his Enifaltung (development) he deals suc- 
cessively with death, judgment, the coming of the 
Kingdom, the problem of the historical close of the 
Kingdom. The argument cannot be reproduced in 
its details ; only a few comments may be offered. 
He rejects the Greek doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul as separate from the body, the anthropo- 
sophical doctrine of soul-migration, the Christian 
dogmatic teaching as an intermediate state; for 
he holds that body and soul are so immediately 
related that soul and body die together and are 
raised together; death destroys both, God re- 
creates both by His supernatural power. While 
personal identity is recognized, continuity seems to 
be denied. Agreeing with him as regards this 
intimate connexion of soul and body, and the soul’s 
need of the body, I must hold by a continuity. 
His conception of this life and this world seems to 
me to be what may appear to a guilty conscience, 
not what a reconciled child of God may dare to 
believe. 

The eternal Fatherhood of God, though first 
fully and clearly manifested in time in Jesus Christ, 
has not been allowed to influence as it should 
his representations of the judgment of God. Here 
he distinguishes in God’s judgment the decision 
(Entscheidung) of man’s relation to God—eternal 
life or eternal death, and the working (Wirkung) in 
the character of the man himself. In regard to the 
first aspect he refuses to affirm eternal punishment ; 
but also to assert the hope of universal salvation ; 
both possibilities must be left open. In this second 
aspect he deals with sanctification, as the reaction 
of the believer’s relation to God on his character ; 
but he denies the moral continuity of the present 
and the future life, although elsewhere he does 
indicate that earthly differences will in some ways 
be preserved in heaven. By God’s supernatural 
act the process of sanctification is brought to a 
close by death and resurrection. He contrasts de- 
preciatingly the moralistic conception of God with 
the God of justification. Whom God justifies He 
also sanctifies even as He glorifies. Here I pro- 
foundly differ from him, and would remind him 
of the peril St. Paul recognized in his own doctrine 
of justification in Ro 61!-, This undue emphasis 
on justification is in my judgment the Achilles heel 
of Lutheran theology generally. The occasions 
for, the provocations of, the inclinations to sin 
may cease at death, and man’s dependence on 
God’s grace by his faith will in heaven be no less 
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than on earth, but a moral process cannot be 
completed by a supernatural act of God. The 
author’s conclusion seems to me to illustrate the 
danger of religion corrupting morality, creed per- 
verting conscience. In his last chapter, however, 
he seems to modify his dogmatic conclusion in this. 
In his treatment of the coming of the Kingdom, he 
rejects with vehemence what he calls evolutionism ; 
and he would agree with Dean Inge in rejecting 
the assumption of necessary progress in human 
history ; here his outlook is altogether too pessi- 
mistic, although I do not myself share the too 
facile optimism in which popular preachers indulge. 
Christ’s Second Advent will not be accordingly 
the consummation of the historical process, but an 
annulment (Aufhebung). The manifestation of His 
glory cannot be in the process, but must transcend 
it. For the author eschatology does not offer an 
account of the course of human history to its close. 
He rejects the eschatology of biblicism, the evan- 
gelization of the whole world, the manifestation of 
Antichrist, the thousand years’ reign on earth as 
precursors of the end; and his criticism seems to 
me to be altogether valid. In his last chapter (the 
best in my judgment) he deals with the Kingdom 
as eternal life for the individual believer, and with 
the new world as a fitting environment for that 
life. Here he says much that is true and wise, 
beautiful and gracious; in many respects the 
chapter seems a contrast to what has gone before. 
Rightly he insists on the need of a body as the 
organ, and a world as the environment of the soul. 
I agree with him that this earth is not likely to be 
the scene of the completed Kingdom of God; but 
I differ from him in believing that there will be an 
earthly consummation of human history in the 
manifestation of the glory of Christ in a redeemed 
and reconciled humanity. He seems to me to 
exaggerate the contrast between this life and this 
world and what God is preparing for those who 
love Him, because he has not consistently applied 
the conception of God in Christ to God as Creator, 
Ruler, and Judge as well as Saviour. For the 
problem of the relation of the individual resurrec- 
tion to the Second Advent he finds a solution in 
the contrast of time and eternity ; here we must 
not think of temporal succession ; the new body 
and the new world are eternal in heaven. Here, 
again, he betrays a false dualism. The world and 
life in time have reality, and significance for God 
as Father and man as child. This statement of 
fundamental differences is not intended to qualify 
the praise I have offered of the quality of the 
volume. 
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At the present moment the German Church is 
in the forefront of general interest. If on the one 
hand there is a betrayal of weakness, on the other 
there is a display of strength. Although Reformed 
churches, which have adhered to Calvin, are in- 
cluded in the Evangelical Church, so suddenly 
forced into unity, it is the Lutheran churches 
which are the dominant factor. In them the 
founder, Luther, still holds the position of supreme 
authority. To understand his personality better 
is.an-urgent interest. Accordingly this volume + 
may be cordially welcomed, and a study of it will 
be richly rewarded. 

It is clearly written and well arranged, and can 
be read with more ease than many German theo- 
logical works. It offers an independent judgment 
on Luther’s religious development, and supports it 
by adequate evidence. I should require a more 
comprehensive and intimate knowledge of the 
relevant literature than I can claim to possess to 
determine whether in all points the author fully 
justifies his contention against other scholars. His 
presentation, however, appears one which has a 
high degree of probability. His thesis, which he 
works out in minute details, can be briefly stated ; 
he seeks to show that the decisive change in Luther’s 
life which made him the Reformer does not fall 
as early as many scholars have placed it. His 
experience of the certainty of salvation by grace 
alone through faith alone in the Wartburg the 
author places late in the year 1516. The exposition 
of the Psalms and of the greater part of the Epistle 
to the Romans is shown to fall beneath the convic- 
tion which made him a reformer ; only towards the 
end of the treatment of Romans does the new light 
begin to shine clearly. It is in the exposition of 
Hebrews that it becomes a steady glow. The oft- 
quoted incident, regarding Luther’s discovery of 
the meaning of Ro 11’, ‘ the just shall live by faith, 
as he was climbing up the steps in Rome is by such 
evidence shown to have less significance than is 
usually assigned to it, as he ever afterwards shows 
the Catholic conception of faith as a human act of 
obedience to the law of God, the creed and rites of 
the Church, and not as a response, inspired by the 
Spirit of God, to the revelation of God as the God 
of grace. 

The three stages of Luther’s development are 
described by the words of Dante, inferno, purga- 
torio, and paradiso, and this is justified by a quota- 


1 Die Heilsgewisshett bei Luther: Eine entwicklungs- 
geschichtliche und systematische Darstellung, von 
Alfred Kurz (Verlag C. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh ; 
Kart., M.8, geb. M.10). 
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tion (p. 2) from Luther himself. ‘ Videntur in- 
fernus, purgatorium, coelum differre sicut desperatio, 
prope-desperatio, securitas differunt.’ We have 
an echo of the nationalist voice of Germany in the 
sentence: ‘ Luther’s deed was the greatest and most 
enduring victory of the Germanic spirit over the 
Latin’ (p. viii). In the Inferno Luther treads the 
way of righteousness by works ; in the Purgatorio 
the way of imputed righteousness, which, however, 
is still so apprehended as to yield no assurance of 
salvation, since, with Occam, God is conceived as 
arbitrary will, humility rather than faith is em- 
phasized, and assurance of salvation is rejected as 
presumption. Only in the Paradiso, in the way 
of righteousness by faith, does Luther gain the 
assurance of salvation. It is impossible to follow 
the steps so carefully traced, by which this long- 
sought goal is reached. 

In the second, and much briefer, part of the 
volume a systematic exposition of the assurance 
of salvation in Luther is given. Here Luther is 
defended against charges for which the later de- 
velopments of Lutheranism have offered some 
justification. He conceives faith as life-bringing, 
the work of the Spirit of God in man, not as passive, 
but active in love, as inducing sanctification no 
less than assuring justification. He does appear 
here in his original greatness; and we must feel 
grateful to the author for thus bringing us again 
into intimate contact with this commanding 
personality. There is a very full bibliography, and 
a good table of contents, but no index. 


A. E. GARVIE. 
London. 


A VERY important contribution to the study of one 
feature of Hebrew religion has been made by Dr. 
F. Stier of Tiibingen.t It is almost universally 
held by modern students that Angelology is a com- 
paratively late importation into Jewish thought. 
The celestial hierarchy envisaged by later Jewish, 
Christian, and Moslem theology owes much, if not 
everything, to Persian influence. It is true that 
the term ‘ Angel of Yahweh,’ z.e. ‘ Messenger of 
Yahweh,’ occurs not infrequently in the Old Testa- 
ment, but it is nearly always defined simply as 
“ the Angel of Yahweh,’ and it is only once or twice, 
and that in late writings, that an individual angel 
is so far singled out as to be indicated by a name of 


1 Gott und sein Engel im Alten Testament, von Dr. 
theol. Fridolin Stier [Alt-testamentliche Abhandlungen, 
lrsg. von A. Schulz, Bd. xii. Heft 2] (Aschendorff, 
Miinster, 1934; xvi, 158S. RM.7.10). 
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his own. In all the earlier passages it is commonly 
held that ‘the Angel of the Lord’ is Yahweh, 
manifesting Himself to men in visible form. 

In a penetrating study, Dr. Stier challenges this 
view. He discusses every passage in the Old 
Testament and the Apocrypha (as a Catholic he 
includes the Apocrypha in the Old Testament), and 
shows that there is no instance in which ‘ the Angel 
of the Lord’ must necessarily be identified with 
Yahweh. Hebrew always avoided oratio obliqua, 
and a message, whether from man or from God, was 
normally delivered in the very words that would 
have been used by its sender. The use of the 
first person, therefore, by the Angel, need not imply 
his identity with Yahweh. On the other hand, 
there are passages which are best understood on 
the hypothesis that the Angel is a created being, 
quite distinct from Yahweh. 

The argument then proceeds to a further ques- 
tion. Is there only one ‘ Angel of Yahweh,’ or is 
he one of anumber? Here again we have a detailed 
study of the relevant passages, taken not only from 
the Old Testament, but also from the later Jewish 
Apocalyptic literature, with some reference to the 
New Testament. The variety of functions ascribed 
to the Angel lead to the conclusion that Israelite 
theology recognized a number of different individuals. 
The fact that the term is always definite—‘ the 
Angel of the Lord ’—is no bar to this view, since 
Hebrew syntax defines a noun when the reference 
to a particular individual is clear to the speaker, 
whether it be otherwise indicated or not. At the 
same time there was, clearly, one special, almost 
supreme, Angel, who may be called the Angel of 
the Exodus. 

Here we have a unique figure, a kind of Prime 
Minister of the heavenly court. His functions 
concern not only the past and the present but also 
the future ; he has an eschatological rdle to play. 
A similar place is taken by the ‘Son of Man,’ so 
prominent in Apocalyptic writers, and both he and 
the Angel may be traced back to the same con- 
ception of a heavenly Vizier, who is at once the 
Intercessor, the Scribe of heaven, the supreme 
Judge, and the Leader and Saviour of Israel. 

Finally, Dr. Stier devotes a section to an acute 
discussion of the position held in Israelite thought 
by this highest of all created beings. In other 
religions a similar figure is always prominent and 
clearly defined. Why is it that the references in 
the Old Testament are so elusive and obscure, and 
that we hear so little of other servants of Yahweh ? 
The answer lies in the unique position of Yahweh 
Himself. ‘The more vital the vision of God, the 
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less significant are the intermediaries.’ Unlike 
other nations, who recognized and worshipped 
whole Pantheons, Israel found the basis of her 
faith in the intense monolatry enjoined by the 
command, ‘ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve.’ 

Dr. Stier has given us in this monograph the 
most searching and thorough study of the subject 
which has yet appeared. There may be details 
in which readers would disagree, and it is possible 
that he has not allowed sufficiently for the develop- 
ment of Israelite ideas during the Biblical period— 
though he is not entirely oblivious to it. Occa- 
sionally we feel that passages are capable of another 
interpretation than that which he adopts. But 
we cannot but admit that he has made a definite 
and important contribution to the study of Old 
Testament religion, and has rendered very pre- 
carious the view most commonly held of the ‘ Angel 
of the Lord.’ 


Dr. Kaminka has long been known especially as 
an expert in the realm of textual criticism, but in 
his little monograph on 4 Esdras? he goes farther, 
and discusses the date and authorship of the docu- 
ment. He seeks to establish two main points. 
The first is that the original language of 4 Esdras 
—or rather of its earliest portion, chs. 3-10o—was 
Hebrew, and that the Latin form in which it is 
best known to us came through a Greek rendering. 
The hypothesis (and most of us will be ready to 
accept Dr. Kaminka’s reasoning without hesitation) 
leaves ample room for textual corruption. Perhaps 
the most valuable part of the work lies in the 
discussion of a number of obscure or unintelligible 
passages, on which light is thrown by reference to 
the Hebrew original. 

Dr. Kaminka’s second main contention will not 
so readily find general approval. He dates the 
nucleus of 4 Esdras about 556 B.c., and ascribes 
it to Shealtiel, the son of Jehoiachin, though the 
“Eagle-vision’ belongs to the Persian period. He 
believes that the book was known to Hillel and to 
some of the later Tanaite Rabbis, but the half- 
dozen instances cited in support of this view are 
not wholly convincing. In no case is a Rabbinic 
passage quoted very near to the text of 4 Esdras, 
and, even if direct connexion be admitted, it may 
well be the Apocalyptist and not the Rabbi who 
is the borrower. Evidence of the use of the book 
by later Rabbis (third cent. A.D. onwards) is more 

1 Beityage zur Erklarung dey Esva-Apokalypse, von 
A.=Kaminka (Marcus, Breslau; 1934. Pp. 64. 
RM.2.40). 
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convincing, but this is quite compatible with the 
date usually assigned to the work. Dr. Kaminka 
thinks that the references to the ruined temple are 
more naturally explained as the lament of a sixth- 
century Babylonian exile than as that of a Pales- 
tinian Jew of the early second century A.D. Shealtiel 
is suggested as the author because Dr. Kaminka, 
in reconstructing the Hebrew text of 818, finds in it 
an acrostic poem on the name Shealtiel. But there 
is a gap of five centuries between Shealtiel and 
Hillel, even if the latter be held to have known the 
book. Jehoiachin’s son cannot have been sixteen 
years of age in 556 B.c., and is not likely to have felt 
keenly the ruin of a temple destroyed fifteen years 
before his birth, whose site he had never seen. 
But, though we may prefer the accepted dating of 
4 Esdras, we cannot help being interested and stimu- 
lated by Dr. Kaminka’s treatment of the subject. 


One of the happiest features of post-War Biblical 
studies is to be found in their genuinely inter- 
national character. In particular, students of the 
Old Testament in different countries have been 
drawn together by ties of friendship and mutual 
respect more closely than ever before. If evidence 
of this fact be required, one item may be supplied 
by the most recent issue of the Zeitschrift fur die 
Alitestameniliche Wissenschaft.2 Contributions ap- 
pear, not only from Germany, but also from 
America, Norway, and Great Britain. The subjects 
treated, too, are worthy of the premier journal of 
Old Testament studies. Zimmerli (Géttingen) has 
an article entitled Zur Struktur der alitestament- 
lichen Weisheit, which discusses what a British 
scholar would probably call the religious and 
intellectual background of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. 
W. A. Irwin, a Canadian scholar now in Chicago, 
has an interesting reconstruction of some obscure 
and corrupt portions of the first speech of Bildad. 
Birkeland (Oslo) argues for the unity of Ps 27, 
denied by nearly all modern commentators except 
Mowinckel. A. Schulz (Breslau) discusses the 
name of the Garden of Eden, and comes to the 
conclusion that Eden is not a land, but the garden 
itself, and means simply ‘ the Garden of Delight.’ 
T. H. Robinson (Cardiff) contributes textual notes 
on a few passages in Lamentations, dealing mainly 
with passages where the versions are corrupt and 
cannot properly be cited against the MT. N. H. 
Snaith (Durham) propounds a theory that the 
Psalter, like the Law, was arranged for synagogue 
reading in a triennial cycle, and believes that in 
certain Psalms we may find references to the 

2 1933, Heft 3-4 (Tépelmann, Giessen). 
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portions of the Law read on the same days. Of 
particular value are the Editor’s survey of the 
year’s work in Old Testament studies, and the 
very full list of articles, culled from over a hundred 
periodicals, dealing with subjects bearing on the 
Old Testament. Though Professor Hempel has 
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some assistance in this work, yet his own labours 
must be enormous, and the result is that the Z.4.W. 
is indispensable for any student who wishes to 
keep abreast of the work being done in this field. 
T. H. Roprinson. 
Cardiff. 


—_ 


Entre Qlous. 


The Group in History. 


This is the title of a fascinating essay by Miss 
Evelyn Underhill in The Meaning of the Groups, 
edited by the Rev. F. A. M. Spencer, D.D. (Methuen ; 
5s. net), a review of which will appear next month. 
Some of its rich contents are indicated in the 
following paragraphs. From the beginning the 
Group has been, in one way or another, a character- 
istic form of Christian expression ; and its latest 
developments come at the end of a long line of 
brave experiments. The periodic revolt of fervent 
spirits against the formalism and _ settling-down 
tendency inherent in all institutions—the ever- 
recurrent sense of spiritual realism, of the concrete 
demands of the Christian life—always tend to 
embody themselves in this way. From one point 
of view, the Primitive Church was itself a group 
formation within Judaism, in which spontaneity, 
close fellowship, high moral demands, and the sense 
of supernatural ‘ guidance’ were at least as marked 
as they have been in later revivals of the Group 
ideal. And one of the main factors in the develop- 
ment that followed was the change in the conception 
of the Christian fellowship from the idea of a group 
to the idea of an institution—a Church. 

The result was the loss of those peculiar qualities 
which always inhere in the Group as such—fresh- 
ness, ardour, a genuine religious realism, a willing- 
ness to apply and live by costly ideals of conduct. 
A visible Church tends to standardize its routine 
and open its doors to the unheroic multitude, with 
an inevitable lowering of temperature. It is apt 
to fail in providing outlets for the desire for sacri- 
ficial action by which young and generous natures 
respond to the spiritual call. Hence the constant 
emergence of ‘ voluntary communities of efficiently 
earnest souls’ usually under the leadership of a 
single heroic personality. i 

These groups emphasize some point of gospel 
ethic which makes inconvenient demands, and at 
the same time they provide a social environment 


within which it can be fulfilled. This environment 
may be a ring-fenced religious community, as in 
the case of the Carthusians or the Trappists; or 
it may be a free association of persons living in the 
world, and dissatisfied with the apathy of the 
Church, e.g. the Friends of God, the Quakers, the 
Methodists. But the religious group is an unstable 
compound. It does not long maintain itself in 
its original form. It may crystallize into a sharply 
defined community, and this happens when the 
Church is friendly and powerful. A case in point 
is the Benedictine Order which became an accepted 
and important part of the organized Church. But 
if the group does not crystallize into a community, 
it tends to evaporate, or to wander into extrava- 
gances, and finally to vanish from the religious 
arena. But as the twelfth century developed, 
another type of group became prominent. It 
arose among the devout laity, and represented 
their dissatisfaction with institutional religion. At 
the heart of each group of this kind we find an 
impassioned spiritual realist, a God-possessed man. 
A good example is the Waldenses, a typical embodi- 
ment of the democratic and evangelical group which 
springs up in many districts during the Middle 
Ages, offering a simple and practical religion to the 
laity. The market-place, not the monastery, is 
its home, and its very existence and popularity 
are virtual criticisms of the shortcomings of the 
contemporary Church life. 

It is the tragedy of Christian history that the 
Church, faced by the inconvenient problems and 
the uncompromising demands forced upon her 
notice by every new manifestation of group 
enthusiasm, seems always inclined to one of two 
methods of dealing with the situation. Either she 
smothers the group in her bosom or she casts it 
forth from her bosom. The mendicant orders are 
examples of the first. The Waldenses, the Quakers, 
the Methodists are victims of the second method. 
Yet history suggests that a third position might 
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have been possible, the acceptance of the group as 
a religious way, not the religious way, giving thanks 
for its fervour and initiative, educating its raw 
energies and supporting its undoubted virtues— 
acting, in fact, as the wise parent, neither over- 
possessive nor over-severe. Uprushes of new life 
are always disconcerting and sometimes humiliating 
to the established and mature ; yet without them, 
human nature being what it is, real religion would 
soon die a comfortable death. And Christian 
history suggests that the true way of dealing with 
all such movements is the alliance between the 
‘Church type’ and the ‘sect type,’ the spirit of 
tradition and the spirit of spontaneity. Both 
have a very real contribution to make to the 
Christian life. Both tend to exaggeration and 
defect, and both need the correction and supple- 
menting of their faults. The best example in 
actual experience of this alliance is that of the 
Friends of God ; essentially a lay movement it yet 
remained loyal to the Catholic Church, combining 
reverence equally for the eternal and the historical. 
This example points the way for ourselves. We 
neglect the lessons of history at our peril. The 
Christian complex is rich, not simple. Tradition 
and novelty, the unchanging and the changeful, 
must all find expression in it. For it appeals not 
to one part of us, but to the whole creature, natural 
and supernatural. 


‘Kingdom Come.’ 

Kingdom Come, by Mr. Hugh Redwood, is a little 
book costing only a shilling (Hodder & Stoughton), 
but its value is not to be assessed in coin of the 
realm. The author has put his life into it, and no 
one could read it without being moved and edified 
by his assurance, his simplicity, and his persuasive 
witness. His creed is that God is in everybody. 
Hence redemption is possible for the worst. Hence 
also the power of prayer. Hence definite, detailed 
guidance. Hence Providences and Preventions, 
doors shut and opened, life radiant, victorious, and 
serene. All this is documented by stories of 
personal experience. Mr. Redwood is already 
known for his previous books, ‘ God in the Slums’ 
and ‘God in the Shadows.’ This new record will 
be as likely as either of the others to lead some 
(many, it may be hoped) to make the great experi- 
ment for themselves. 


God and the Aviation- Wireless. 

Peter Rawlings had seen his only daughter away 
by air-liner. He had no fears for her on her journey, 
for he knows a good deal about flying and the 
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almost uncanny completeness with which it is 
supervised. He knows that the pilots of these big 
passenger machines are in constant wireless com- 
munication with their ground stations: he knows 
that there is a man in the control tower at Croydon 
so cunningly equipped as to be able to state imme- 
diately the exact position of every plane in the air, 
to give it guidance and warning of danger, to send 
it help if need should arise. He has sat at home 
in his study, which is also his radio den, and heard 
the faint cry of a fog-bound pilot, lost, maybe, 
over Flanders, asking Croydon to tell him his 
whereabouts. And the great booming voice of 
Croydon has called up Pulham to take-a cross- 
bearing, and in less time than is needed to write 
it has given the information required. And 
always the man in the tower, repeating the message 
he hears, prefixes the words ‘ I understand.’ 

Peter Rawlings heard all this gone through the 
morning after Daphne left. . And suddenly there 
flashed into his mind, ‘If I take the wings of the 
morning . . .’ The wings of the morning! the 
aeroplane mail to the Rhineland. . Omniscience in 
the control tower and the inescapable reach of the 
wireless. ‘If I ascend up into heaven, thou art 
there . . . even there shall thy hand lead me.’ 
The facts about God are not less certain than those 
about wireless, and a thousand times more wonder- 
ful. If only we believed them! If when we lost 
our way, and called on God to give us our bearings, 
we could be sure, not only of getting an answer, 
but of hearing Him say, ‘I understand’! The 
need of the world is in nothing greater than this. 
It needs omnipotence and it needs love: but most 
of all it cries out for understanding ! 1 


‘I was a Pagan.’ 

This pathetic little autobiography—I was a Pagan, 
by Mr. V. C. Kitchen (Hodder & Stoughton; 53s. 
net)}—would, its author says, never even have been 
written, had not God the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, whose dread Silence not even Gethsemane, 
not CaLvary, could pierce, favoured our author one 
fine day with a sure tip for the Stock Exchange. 
It was, he tells us, an investment he would not 
even have considered on a human basis, but, not 
daring to flout the august Tipster, he put down 
his money and soon found himself flush enough to 
spend his time on writing his little book and on 
going trips with fellow-evangelists, to bring others 
to his God. 

Naturally, after so remarkable an Attention, he 
feels there is little he can tell of himself that will 

1 Hugh Redwood, Kingdom Come, 99. 
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not be of supreme interest to every reader. And 
one of the results of an educational system which 
has taught people to read, and even to make 
money, without having taught them to think and 
to live, is that a large reading public find them- 
selyes at home and happy with a book like this. 
They like to read of the little secret drinker of 
fifteen years old, going on to college—to several 
colleges, and still drinking and misbehaving, and 
at twenty calling life ‘a high adventure, intriguing 
and indecorous’ ; they like to read of his business 
successes, his rising salaries, of days flavoured with 
discreet immoralities and shady dealings, and at 
the same time dignified with numerous references 
to his studies (God save the mark) of Plato, Aristotle, 
_ John Stuart Mill, Einstein, Spinoza, Descartes, 
Hegel, Eddington, Jeans, Jesus, and Professor 
Lovejoy—to name but a few of his intellectual 
familiars. ‘What a superman!’ these simple 
readers no doubt exclaim. In one glorious curve 
he is surreptitiously drinking in the pantry, wrestling 
with his Plato, leading the orchestra at a night 
club, writing out ‘ suggestive’ advertisements for 
his firm, ‘ seeing too much of women he could not 
respect,’ delivering a drunken lecture on temperance, 
wondering if Einstein was right, sleeping off a 
Saturday ‘hang-over,’ and ‘looking back once 
more at Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Spinoza, and 
the rest,’ and discovering that ‘they too had failed 
to produce any real change in themselves.’ Again, 
“Through the history of all the moralists, in fact, 
I found a singular lack of moral application.’ 

So this pitiable career, that to the simple reader 
might at first have appeared merely one of drab 
and unrelieyed nastiness, takes on the dignity, if 
_ they do not stop to think, of a mind measuring 
itself with the grandest human minds of history, 
and finding them lacking, interesting discovery, 
just in what it lacked itself. ‘ Indeed,’ he seems to 
admit, ‘I was unconverted in these gay old days, 
but in what a glorious company !’ 

But we must hasten on. V. C. Kitchen is con- 
verted. He meets some evangelists in an hotel, the 
deed is done, and he leaves that glorious company 
far behind. For after all these years of patient and 
familiar sojourn with the great, this disillusioned 
soul finds hirnself compelled to write (and we see 
his thumbed and tattered Plato and Aristotle and 
Spinoza and Hegel and Jesus and the rest, replaced 
neatly on his study shelves), ‘I never in all 
my life encountered any spiritual environment or 
world of goodness. If such a thing existed, it had 
never come within my ken.’ The italics are ours. 

But now simple goodness has become to him a 
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second nature. Now, for example, he sees that 
“in helping a man to find his next meal, he was 
merely helping a lame dog over a fence. And the 
really charitable thing to do for a hungry man is 
to get down to the sin which is blocking him from 
God and thus blocking him from knowledge of the 
plan by which God means him to make his living.’ 
Again, ‘I now know that when I lead a man to 
God all these things shall be added unto him.’ And 
if we ask Mr. Kitchen for a proof he will tell us 
again the story of the tip God gave him for the 
Stock Exchange. It is a point on which he is very 
sensitive. ‘Once, for instance,’ he writes, ‘I gave 
twenty dollars to a hungry artist who had come to 
the very brink of an experience with God.’ As a 
result the hungry artist turned away from God. 
Such a story makes one think. It might have made 
Jesus think. That Good Samaritan now, in the 
parable, if he had only been as wise, as full of faith 
as V. C. Kitchen, would he not have gone on with 
the Levite? For who knows? That poor man 
left robbed and wounded on the high road might, 


. too, * have been on the very brink of an experience 


of God,’ and the Good Samaritan stepped in and 
spoiled it all! EpitH ANNE ROBERTSON. 
Aberdeen. 


Guidance. 


“I can say with truth that I have reached the 
decision by my own self and the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. . . . The Holy Spirit leads in harmony 
with the Word, reason, conscience, and providential 
events—never in harmony with feeling alone, nor 
with feeling necessarily at any time. My decision 
has accorded with the above four things as far as I 
am able to interpret them.’ } 


Faith. 

S. Ralph Harlow says: ‘ Years ago in my student 
days you made a statement that has been a pillar 
of fire in my life these many years. “ Live in the 
utmost limits of your faith, not in your doubts,” 
you said. That I have tried to do. There have 
been many doubts. Who could have seen what 
I saw and lived through in Turkey—and in Smyrna 
—with never a moment of spiritual doubt? But 
always faith has triumphed.’ * 


Advice to You. 

‘To put it briefly, his advice is, first, “ Burn the 
bridges behind you. Abandon decisively every- 
1B. Mathews, John R. Moit, 88. 

2 Thid., 358. 
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thing that reason, conscience, or experience shows 
to be questionable.” Following that advice un- 
numbered men have gone to their rooms and torn 
down and burned suggestive pictures from their 
walls. Secondly, “‘ Build up a life-habit of studying 
the Bible.” His pamphlet on Bible Study for 
Personal Spiritual Growth concentrates his practice 
and precept on that subject. With this habit he 
directly associates the practice of the Morning 
Watch, handled in the pamphlet with that title, 
together with one on secret prayer. The necessity 
of instant sharing of fellowship is the next principle, 
and warning against inevitable swift reaction from 
decision, and the fact that a man must not be in 
despair if he finds that he has given way to tempta- 
tion, but, with redoubled vigilance, earnestness, and 
prayerfulness, profit by the experience.’ + 


To-day. 
The shadow by my finger cast 
Divides the future from the past ; 
Before it stands the unborn hour 
In darkness, and beyond thy power. 
Behind its unreturning line, 
The vanished hour, no longer thine. 
One hour alone is in thy hands— 
The Now on which the shadow stands.? 
(Quotation on a sundial.) 


Intercessory Prayer. 


‘To raise money, to secure workers, to batter 
down opposition, to help others (and are not these 
the four things which consume most of our time ?), 
this is the method which should have right of way. 
This is the work most needed in the world. It is 
also the most Christ-like work. ‘‘ He ever liveth 
to make intercession.”” Appeal for prayer for each 
other. “God forbid that I should sin against the 
Lord in ceasing to pray for you.” ’ 8 


‘God’s got started on us.’ 


‘ There had been a lot of lying, and Ana [a Bantu 
child] had been in the thick of it. 
“Don’t you ever want to tell a lie?” 
looked at me searchingly. 
““ Yes—I suppose I do at times.” 
‘There you are,” said the child, with a quick 
eager movement of her body. ‘‘ And God started 
long ago on you, so many years ago that we cannot 
count them. And He has only just started on 
us. . . . Don’t mind it so much,” she said earnestly. 
“God is rather slow, isn’t He? It took Him a 
1B. Mathews, John R. Mott, 202. 
* Ibid., 447. 3 Ibid., 380. 
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long time to get you white people ready to come | 
and tell us about Him. I’m sorry I told that lie; — 
I did not understand it, it seemed far worse to me 
to be found out. T’ll remember, really I will.” | 
And then with a little engaging smile, “‘ But really 
you need not mind quite so much. God’s got 
started on us now.”’’ 4 Tm 


Prayer for the Sick. 


Prayer by John McNeill for his wife when in a — 
nursing home waiting to undergo an operation : 

‘Lord, bless my beloved Peggy this day. Itisa | 
day such as she and I have not passed through | 
before. Thou knowest I shall miss her sorely, and 
she shall miss me—wnless Thou dost give us special 
help. We don’t want to feel downcast ; we want 
to feel, as never before, the comfort and peace 
within, which the Spirit gives in such time of need. 
Be pleased then, O loving Saviour, to make us 
very restful and contented in Thee, and in Thy 
gracious will. Give my darling her own portion 
from Thine own hand. She may not sit with Thy 
people in Thy house, and eat the Bread and drink 
the Cup. But she may feed on Thee, Thou living 
Bread, in the quiet of a sick room, and feel lifted 
and strengthened. Oh, that it might be so. Draw 
near to her; very near. Cause her to feel Thy 
presence, and let her lose herself and her pain and 
loneliness in the deep secret joy of finding Thee. 
Master, J am unworthy even to ask such blessings, 
but Thou wilt not turn away my prayer for my 
beloved wife. She lies underneath Thy gaze, in 
weakness and weariness and sleeplessness, she who 
so often, so unweariedly, rose early, and sat up 
late, and denied herself needed rest and sleep that 
she might minister to the weakness and helplessness 
of others. Now, Lord, remember her. Lift her 
into the very bosom and blessedness of her Saviour’s — 
love. Cause her to feel the clasp and pressure of | 
Thy dear everlasting arms. Heal all her wounds. — 
Reveal to her, as never before, that secret, 
boundless, endless grace of Thine that has brought 
salvation and eternal glory to her soul. And make 
this day better than a thousand, a foretaste of the 
days of heaven. For Jesus’ sake, Amen and Amen.’® 

4M. Shaw, God's Candlelights, 194. 
5 A. Gammie, John McNeill, 213. 
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